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CHAPTER XII. 


ONFUSED voices, some earnest 
and some quavering, but all 
low, except one, whose inquiries 
culminate in a little shriek which 
makes Irene’s blood turn cold to 
hear. She has advanced to the 
drawing-room door, and stands 
there, grasping the handle and 
shuddering with fear: half guessing 
at the coming shadow, but too 
frightened to go out and meet it, 
face to face. What are those feet 
which seem unable to tread other- 
wise than heavily, yet are accom- 
panied by others stepping upon 
tip-toe, ‘whose owners keep on 
whispering caution as they go ? 
Why is the hall of Fen Court 
full of strange sounds and pre- 
sences? what is it they have 
brought homeso helplessly amongst 
them? She knows: the instinct 
of affection has told her the truth, 
but she is not yet able to receive 
it, and stands there listening, with 
the life-blood frozen in her veins, 
waiting till the visitation of God 
shall descend upon her head. 
There is no such agony in this 
world as suspense. When we 
know for certain that death or 
treachery, or separation has come 
between us and those whom we 
hold dearest, the pain may be acute, 
but still the worst is before us: 
We can measure it and our own 
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strength, and every day we find 
the difference between the two 
grow less, until, with a thankful 
heart, we can acknowledge that, 
even though it embitter the re- 
mainder of our career, it is not 
unbearable. 

But to be kept in suspense: to 
be left behind the black veil that 
reserve, or cruelty, or want of 
‘thought may raise between us and 
our fellow-creatures: to fluctuate 
between hopeand doubt and despair 
until our outraged affection sickens 
and dies of repeated disappoint- 
ments; this is the most terrible trial 
the human heart is capable of en- 
during, compared to which phy- 
sical torture in its worst shape 
would appear trifling. And yet 
at times we inflict it on each 
other. But I think Heaven will 
hold the murderer, who strikes 
down his victim in a fit of rage, 
as innocent beside the man or 
woman who, having gained supre- 
macy over another heart, kills it 
by inches with slow, drawn out 
suspense. The nature of the 
poisoner, who deals out death by 
infinitesimal grains of powder, is 
angelic by comparison. 

Irene’s deepest feelings are not 
here concerned, but she is tor- 
turing herself cruelly by standing 
at the drawing-room door. She 
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is in the condition of the criminal 
condemned by martial law, who, his 
last moment having arrived, awaits 
with bandaged eyes and almost 
pulseless heart the volley that is 
to put him out of his misery. At 
last she is roused by the sound of 
Isabella sniffing behind her hand- 
kerchief. 

‘Oh! my dear Mrs. Mordaunt. 
I really feel quite frightened ; do 
you think it is possible anything 
can have happened? I don’t want 
to alarm you, of course ; but still— 
and Philip not having come home, 
you see——’ 

She can stand it no longer then, 
but with an effort dashes open the 
door and walks out blindly into 
the passage. The way is barri- 
caded by Pheebe, who has evidently 
been set to keep guard, and whose 
eyes, red with crying, ahd wild 
with fear, are wandering inces- 
santly from the hall to the draw- 
ing-room, and the drawing-room 
to the hall. 

‘Oh! my dear lady,’ she ex- 
claims, as soon as she catches 
sight of her mistress. ‘Pray go 
back again; they don’t want you 
there just now.’ 

‘Where ? What do you mean ? 
Tell me at once,’ says Irene in a 
tone of authority. 

‘ Oh, it’s nothing, my dear lady ; 
indeed it’s nothing; but they’re 
busy, and they say you must keep 
in the drawing-room. And, oh! 
what am I to do?’ continues the 
girl despairingly, as her mistress 
advances on her without the 
slightest hesitation. 

‘It is the Colonel! I know it. 
It’s no use your denying it ; where 
have they taken him ?” 

‘Oh! I’m not sure, ma’am— 
into the morning-room, I think; 
but do stop and see Mrs. Quekett 
first.’ 

‘Mrs. Quekett!’ in a voice of 
the supremest contempt. ‘ Let 


me pass, Phoebe; do not attempt 
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to stop me. I should have been 
told of this at once.’ 

She hurries on—half fainting 
with fear, but so majestically 
grand in her right to know the 
worst, that the servants that line 
the hall make no effort to bar her 
progress, but draw back, awe- 
struck, and look after her with 
their aprons to their eyes. 

The morning-room seems full of 
people, and the first who make 
way for her upon the threshold 
are the whipper-in and her own 
coachman. About the table are 
gathered Sir John Coote and 
several gentlemen in hunting cos- 
tume, with Mrs. Quekett and a 
couple of medical men whom 
Irene has never seen before. They 
are all bending forward, but as 
the crowd divides to let her pass 
they turn and start. 

‘Not here—not here—my dear 
lady,’ exclaims one of the strangers, 
as he attempts to intercept her 
view. ‘Now, let me_ entreat 
you 4 

But she pushes past him, and 
walks up to the table. 

There lies her husband, dressed 
as when she parted with him on 
that morning, but dead—unmis- 
takably dead! 

She guessed it from the first— 
she knew what was awaiting her 
when she left the drawing-room : 
she had no hope when she entered 
this room; yet now that all sus- 
pense is over, that she cannot fail 
to see her suspicions were correct, 
something will flicker up again 
before it is laid to rest for ever, 
and cause her trembling lips to 
form the words, 

‘ Are—are you quite sure ?’ 

* Quite sure, my dear Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, I regret to say. But, in- 
deed, you ought not to be here. 
Let me conduct you back to your 
own room.’ 

She shakes him off impatiently 
(it is Sir John Coote who has been 
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speaking to her), and turns again 
to the doctor. 

‘ How did it happen ?’ 

‘I am told—I believe——’ he 
stammers, ‘Sir John was good 
enough to inform me it was on the 
occasion of the Colonel taking the 
brook down at Chappell’s meadows 
—but all these sad details, my 
dear madam, would be better kept 
from you until——’ 

‘Take him up to my room,’ she 
says next, in a tone which sounds 
more like weariness than anything 
else. 

‘ Carry the——-I think we had 
best leave it where it is, Mrs. 
Mordaunt,’ remonstrates Sir John. 

‘My servants are here. I do 
not wish to trouble any one else,’ 
she answers quietly. 

‘But, of course, if you wish 
it——’ 

‘I do wish it. I wish him to 
be carried upstairs and laid upon 
our—our—bed,’ she says, with a 
slight catching in. her voice. , 

Then half a dozen pairs of arms 
are placed tenderly beneath the 
dead body,and it is taken upstairs 
and laid where she desired it to 
be. 

When the task is completed, 
the bearers stand about the bed, 
not knowing what to do or to say 
next. 

‘Please leave me,’ says Irene, 
after a pause. ‘I must be alone.’ 

‘But is there nothing I can do 
for you, my dear child?’ asks Sir 
John Coote, losing sight for a 
moment of deference in pity. 

‘Yes; please come back to- 
morrow and tell me all. about it. 
And perhaps this gentleman,’ 
indicating one of the doctors, ‘ will 
stay here to-night, in case—in 
case——’ 

‘My dear lady, there is no hope 
here.’ 


*I know—I know. It is be- 


cause there is no hope that I must 
Good-night.’ 


be alone. 
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She waves them to the door as 
she speaks, and they file out one 
after another, and leave her with 
her dead. 

All this time Mrs. Quekett has 
not ventured to speak to her mis- 
tress, or intrude herself upon her 
notice in any way. She is awed 
by the sudden calamity that has 
fallen on them, and perhaps—who 
knows ?—a trifle conscience-smitten 
for the mischief which she brought 
about, and will never now have 
the opportunity of repairing. Ah! 
could we but foresee events as 
they will happen, how far more 
carefully should we pick our way 
along the rocky path of life. I 
am not one who considers the 
curtain drawn between us and 
futurity as a special proof of pro- 
vidential care. I would count it 
rather as one of the losses brought 
upon us by the fall of Adam, which 
rendered most of the faculties 
with which the Almighty gifted 
His first creatures too gross and 
carnal to exert their original pre- 
rogatives. There was a second 
Adam, of Whom the first was a pre- 
figuration, Who brought a perfect 
body into the world, the capa- 
bilities of which we have no reason 
to believe we should not also have 
enjoyed had ours, like His, remained 
as sinless as they were created. 
Many people, from sheer cowardice, 
shrink from hearing what is in 
store for them, and excuse them- 
selves upon the plea that they 
have no right to know what the 
Creator has mercifully hid. They 
might just as well argue they had 
no right to use a microscope to 
aid their sin-bound eyes to dis- 
cover that which the first man 
would probably have seen without 
any artificial help. But our deeds 
for the most part will not bear the 
light, and therein lies our dread of 
an unknown future. We fear to 
trace the advance of the Nemesis 
we feel the Past deserves. 
212 
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Mrs. Quekett does not address 
Irene—their eyes even do not 
meet in the presence of the dead 
man whose life has been so much 
mixed up with both of theirs, and 
yet the housekeeper intuitively 
feels that her mistress knows or 
guesses the part she has taken in 
her late misery, and is too politic 

‘to invite notice which in the first 
bitterness of Irene’s trouble might 
be most unpleasantly accorded. 
Besides, Mrs. Quekett believes that 
the game is in her own hands, and 
that she can afford to wait. So 
Irene remains unmolested by the 
housekeeper’s sympathy or advice, 
and a loud burst of hysterics as 
soon as Isabella is put in pos- 
session of the truth is the only 
disturbance that reaches her 
privacy during the hour that she 
remains by herself, trying to 
realise the fact that she is once 
more left alone. As the friends 
who bore his body up the stairs 
walk gently down again, as though 
the sound of their footsteps could 
arouse the unconscious figure they 
have left behind them, she turns 
the key in the door, and advancing 
to the bedside, falls upon her 
knees and takes the cold hand in 
her own. 

‘Philip!’ she whispers softly, 
‘Philip ? 

But the dead face remains as it 
was laid, stiff and quiescent on 
the pillow, and the dead eyelids 
neither quiver nor unfold them- 
selves. They are alone now, hus- 
band and wife, who have been so 
close and so familiar, and yet he 
does not answer her. The utter 
absence of response or recognition, 
although she knows that he is dead, 
seems to make her realise for the 
first time that he is gone. 

‘ Philip,’ she repeats, half fear- 
fully, ‘it is I—it is Irene.’ 

‘Oh, my God!’ she cries sud- 
denly, to herself ; ‘ how full of life 
and hope he was this morning!’ 
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That recollection—the vision of. 
her husband as she saw him last,. 
his beaming face, his cheerful 
voice, his promise to be back with 
her by seven, all crowd upon her 
heart and make it natural again. 

She begins to weep. 

First it is only a tear, which 
she drives back with the worn-out 
platitude that he is happy, and so 
she must not grieve; then her lip 
quivers and she holds it fast be- 
tween her teeth and tries to think of 
Paradise, and that it is she alone 
who will have to suffer: but here 
steps in the remembrance of how 
he used to sympathise in all her 
troubles, and pity for herself 
brings down the tears like rain. 

‘Oh, my poor love! I shall 
never hear you speak again. I 
shall never see your eyes light up 
when I appear. It is all over. It 
is all gone for ever; and we had so 
much to make up to one another.’ 

At this she cries for everything 
—for her husband—for herself— 
for their separation and her fu- 
ture; and in half an hour rises 
from her knees, wearied with 
weeping, but with a breast already 
easier from indulgence. 

But she does not hang about 
the corpse again. Irene’s notions 
with respect to the change which 
we call Death preclude her cling- 
ing with anything like supersti- 
tion to the cast-off clothing of a. 
liberated spirit. She knows it is 
not her husband that is there, nor 
ever has been; and she will cry 
as much to-morrow at the sight of 
the last suit he wore as she has 
done over his remains, and for the 
same reason, because it reminds 
her of what was, and still is, 
though not for her. All her 


sorrow lies in the fact that the 
communication which she loved is 
for awhile concluded. 

When her grief is somewhat 
abated, she rings the bell for 
The girl 


Pheebe. answers itt 
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timidly, and on being bidden to 
enter, stands shivering just within 
the threshold of the room, with 
eyes well averted from the bed. 

‘Phebe,’ says her mistress 
weariedly, ‘I want you to tell me 
—to advise me—what ought I to 
‘do about this ? 

‘Oh, bless you, ma’am, I don’t 
even like to think. Hadn’t we 
better send for Mrs. Quekett ? 

‘Certainly not, Phebe! Don’t 
mention Mrs. Quekett’s name to 
me again. This is not her busi- 
ness, and I have no intention of 
permitting her to enter the room.’ 

‘ She seems to expect as she’s to 
have the ordering of everything,’ 
says Phoebe, as she blinks away a 
tear. 

‘She is mistaken, then,’ replies 
Irene. The allusion to Mrs. 
Quekett has strengthened her. 
She has no inclination to cry now. 
Her eyes sparkle, and her breast 
heaves. . 

‘Is that gentleman—the doctor 
—here still ? she inquires. 

‘Yes, ma’am. Mr. Fellows, his 
name is. We've put him in the 
Blue Room.’ 

‘ Ask him to come here.’ 

The young man—a surgeon 
from a neighbouring village—soon 
makes his appearance, and to his 
hands Irene confides the charge of 
everything connected with the 
last offices to be performed for her 
husband, which Mr. Fellows, being 
much impressed with her beauty 
and her grief, undertakes without 
any hesitation, and promises to 
act for her until the arrival of 
Oliver Ralston shall set him at 
liberty again. Upon which she 
rises and bows to him, and, with- 
out another glance towards that 
which bears so small resemblance 
to the gallant, fine old man who 
promised but last night to grow 
young again for her sake, leaves 
the room and creeps away to the 
side of Tommy’s cot, and remains 
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there till the morning rocking her- 
self backwards and forwards, and 
wondering why Ged should have 
especially selected herself to suffer 
such repeated separations. 

‘First my dear father, and then 
mother, and now Philip! They 
all weary of me—they will not 
wait until I can accompany them. 
They are too anxious to get free— 
they forget I shall be left alone. 
Oh, Tommy, my darling, stay with 
me! Don’t you go too. And yet 
Heaven only knows how long I 
shall be permitted to keep you, 
either.’ : 

She makes herself miserable 
with such thoughts until the day 
breaks. How strange to see it 
dawn, and remember with a start 
that for him time is no more! She 
rises chilled and stiff from her 
position with the daylight, and 
performs the duties of dressing 
mechanically; yet she will not 
quit the nursery, but sits there 
hour after hour with her hands 
crossed upon her lap, listening to 
Tommy’s broken phraseology, or 
issuing necessary orders in a lan- 
guid, careless voice from which all 
hope seems to have evaporated. 
In the course of the afternoon Sir 
John Coote asks to see her, and 
she hears for certain what rumour 
from the servants’ hall has already 
acquainted her with. 

‘Always a determined fellow 
with dogs and horses, poor dear 
Mordaunt,’ says her visitor, in the 
course of explanation. ‘I have 
heard that his intimate friends 
might twist him round their little 
fingers, but that’s neither here nor 
there; he would never let an 
animal get the better of him. 
Well, that d—d brute of his—ex- 
cuse my vehemence, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, but I can’t speak of it with 
anything like calmness—was in a 
temper from the first of the morn- 
ing. Mordaunt had a deuce of a 
trouble to keep him straight at 
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all, and, after two or three hard 
fights between them, the animal’s 
blood was fairly up, and he began 
to show vice. It happened at the 
wide jump by Chappell’s farm in 
Stotway. The brook’s very much 
swollen, and we mostly went 
round, “I'll take it out of my 
brute,” says poor Mordaunt, and 
put him at it like blazes. The 
animal refused the water twice, 
then took it with a rush—fell 
short of the opposite bank, rolled 
over, and there was an end of it. 
And I wish to God, my dear 
child, I had to tell the story to 
any one but you.’ 

‘Did he speak? Who saw him 
first? she asks, with white, trem- 
bling lips. 

‘Not a word; it must have 
been the work of a second—dislo- 
cation of the spinal vetebrx, you 
know. I was next behind him, 
and off my horse in a moment, 
but it was no use. I saw that 
directly. We shall never have 
such a Master of the Hounds 
again, Mrs. Mordaunt. It’s the 
saddest thing that’s ever happened 
to me since I rode to my first 
meet.’ 

‘Thank you for telling me. I 
would rather know all. And you 
are sure he did not suffer?” 

‘Quite sure. You should ask 
Fellows, he belongs to Stotway, 
and was on the spot in five 
minutes; but it might as well 
have been an hour for all the 
good he could do. And then we 
carried him to a farmhouse close 
by, and I sent on Colvile to break 
the news to you; but the fool 
couldn’t go through with it, and 
slunk home halfway, leaving us 
quite in the dark as to his pro- 
ceedings ; else you may be sure 
we would never have startled you 
in the manner we did by bringing 
the poor fellow straight home 
without any previous warning.’ 

‘Never mind; it was just as 
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well, perhaps; nothing could have 
softened it,’ she says quietly. 

‘You bear it like a—like a— 
like a Trojan,’ exclaims Sir John, 
unable to find any term more 
suited to the occasion by which 
to express his admiration. 

‘I am obliged to bear it,’ replies. 
Irene; ‘but it was very sudden, 
and I don’t think I can talk any 
more about it to-day, please,’ upon 
which her visitor takes the hint, 
and leaves her to herself. 

The next day brings Oliver 
Ralston, full of concern and in- 
terest for Irene, as usual, and also 
not a little grieved at the loss they 
have mutually sustained. 

‘ He was always so good to me,” 
he says, as soon as the first ice is 
broken, and Irene has in part 
confided to him the last interview 
she had with her husband, ‘ par- 
ticularly when that old brute 
Quekett was out of the way.’ 

‘Oliver! promise me that I 
shall never see that woman to 
speak to again. I feel as though 
it would be impossible to me—as 
though I could not trust myself 
to hear her whining over my hus- 
band’s death, or offering me her 
hypocritical condolences, without 
saying exactly what I think and 
know of her.’ 

‘My dear Irene, why ask me? 
Surely it will be in your own 
power to decide what is to become 
of the whole establishment, and 
Mother Quekett into the bargain.’ 

‘I don’t know that, Oliver,’ she 
says, with a slight shiver. ‘I 
know nothing for certain; but I 
suppose it will be in my power to 
settle where I shall live, and I 
feel that that woman and myself 
can never continue under the same 
roof,’ 

‘Where should you live but 
here? You would not abandon 


the poor old Court? But perhaps 
you would find it lonely all by 
yourself.’ 
































* Don’t let us talk of it until we 
hear what arrangements Philip 
may have made for me, Oliver. I 
shall be content to abide by his 
decision. But he told me, the 
night before he died, that he had 
lately altered his will.’ 

‘Not in old Quekett’s favour, I 
trust. Irene, do you think we 
shall find out the truth about that 
woman now? Will the secret 
concerning her (for I am sure 
there is one) be brought to light 
with my uncle’s will ? 

‘I have never seen it, Oliver; 
you must not ask me. For my 
own part, the only feeling I have 
upon the subject is, that I may be 
rid of the sight of her. She has 
done her best to poison the happi- 
ness of my married life, and turn 
my dear, noble husband’s heart 
against me; and, if I live to be a 
hundred, I could never forgive 
her for it. It was sheer malice, 
and God knows what I have done 
to provoke it!’ ; 

* You came between her and her 
hope of inheriting my uncle’s 
money ; that is all the explanation 
I can offer you, Irene. It makes 
me very uneasy to hear you say the 
will has been altered. What 
should Uncle Philip have altered 
it for? 

‘ Because, after what he heard, 
he naturally believed me to be 
unworthy of having the charge of 
so much property.’ 

‘ But without ascertaining if his 
suspicions were correct? I cannot 
believe it of him. Irene, if he 
has permitted this old woman to 
inveigle you out of your legal 
rights under false pretences, I 
shall begin to hate his memory.’ 

He is startled by her burst of 
distress. 

* Hate his memory ! 
for shame. 


Oh, Oliver! 
How dare you say so 


before me? My poor, kind Philip 
—my dear, generous husband, who 
would have laid down his life for 
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my sake; if he was misled in this 
matter, it was through his great 
love for me; and I was wrong in 
not seeking an explanation with 
him sooner. If—if—things do 
not turn out exactly as the world 
may have expected of him, I, for 
one, will not hear the slightest 
imputation of blame cast on his 
memory. My darling Philip (weep- 
ing), would God had spared him 
one short month more to me, that 
I might have tried, in some mea- 
sure, to atone for the suffering his 
suspicions caused him!’ 

‘Irene, you are an angel,’ says 
Oliver impulsively; ‘but I can’t 
say I see this thing in the same 
light as you do. However, specula- 
tion is useless. We shall know 
everything soon. Meanwhile, I 
suppose it wouldn’t be considered 
decent to kick old Quekett out of 
doors before the funeral has taken 
place.’ 

‘You must do nothing, but be 
good and quiet, and save me all 
the trouble you can, Oliver, for 
the next few days; and after that, 
when it is all over, we will consult 
together as to the best course to 
pursue.’ 

He sees her every day after this, 
but not for long at a time; for, 
strange and unnatural as it may ap- 
pear to the romantic reader that 
any woman who loves @ man as 
completely as Irene loves Muiraven 
should feel almost inclined to de- 
spair at the death of a prosy old 
husband like Colonel Mordaunt, the 
young widow is, for a time, really 
overwhelmed with grief. Most of us 
know, either from experience or 
observation, what it is to wake up 
after many days and nights of 
fever, to the joys of convalescence— 
to feel that the burning pain, the 
restlessness, the unquiet dreams, 
the utter inability to take any in- 
terest in life, have passed away, 
and that instead, we can sleep 
and taste and understand, breathe 
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God’s fresh air, drink in His sun- 
shine, and recognise our friends. 
How grateful—how good we feel! 
With what a consciousness of re- 
lief we remember the past horrors; 
and should we relapse and dream 
of them again, how thankfully we 
wake to find our hand clasped by 
some kind, sympathising nurse, 
who moistens our parched lips, 
and smooths our tumbled pillow, 
and bids us have no fear, since we 
are watched gnd tended even when 
unconscious. 

Love for Muiraven was to Irene 
a fever of the brain. It was so 
deep and burning that the disap- 
pointment of its loss pervaded her 
whole being, and almost worked 
its own cure by robbing her of 
interest in everything that had 
preceded it. When she com- 
menced life anew with Colonel 
Mordaunt she was in the conva- 
lescent stage. She was too weak 
as yet to care to take any trouble 
for her own benefit or pleasure ; 
but he took it for her. It was 
from his hand she first became 
aware that she could still derive 
enjoyment from the blessings 
which Heaven provides equally 
for its children; his protection 
and tenderness sheltered all her 
married life; and if her love is 
Muiraven’s, her gratitude is alone 
due to her husband. The first 
feeling makes her shudder even to 
look back upon—so fraught is it 
with pain, and heartburning, and 
misery ; but the second (save for 
the last sad episode, which Irene 
attributes more to her own fault 
than his) provokes no thoughts 
but such as are associated with 
peace. Because we have been 
racked with anguish and delirious 
with ‘pain, are we to turn against 
the kind hand that is stretched 
forth to tend and succour us ? 

There is no greater mistake in 
the world than to suppose that a 
man or woman can only love once, 


though, luckily, the foolish sup- 
position is chiefly confined to 
establishments for young ladies, 
and three-legged stools. We may 
never love again so ardently as we 
did at first (though that possi- 
bility is an open question); but 
we may love, and love worthily, 
half a dozen times, if Heaven 
is good enough to give us the 
opportunity; and there are some 
natures that must love, and will 
go on loving to the end of the 
chapter. They resemble those 
plants that only require the topmost 
shoots to be taken off to make 
them sprout out again at the bot- 
tom. And Irene has never re- 
sisted the promptings of youth 
and nature to make the most of 
the happiness the world afforded 
her. She has not, like some 
people, sat down in the dark with 
her lacerated love in her lap, and 
dared her grief to die by tearing 
open its wounds as quickly ‘as 
they closed. On the contrary, her 
first wild burst of sorrow over, she 
placed it far behind her, and went 
out gladly to meet returning sun- 
shine, and thanked God that she 
retained the power to appreciate 
it. If she has not enjoyed any 
vehement transports of delight, 
therefore, during her communion 
with Philip Mordaunt, she has 
acknowledged that his affection 
mitigated her regret ; her heart has 
expanded beneath the influence 
of his devotion; she has known 
peace and quiet, and contentment; 
and she misses it all terribly now 
that it is gone. She feels that 
she is once more thrown on the 
world as she was by her mother’s 
death—unloved, unguarded, and 
alone—and her sorrow is as 


genuine and honest as was her 
affection. 

Colonel Mordaunt was lucky 
enough not to possess many rela- 
tions, but two or three needy 
cousins, hitherto unheard of, crop 
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up during the next few days, in 
hopes of finding their names men- 
tioned in the will, and the lawyer, 
all bustle and importance, with 
the precious document stowed 
away in his deed box, comes down 
the day before the funeral and 
disgusts Oliver Ralston with his 
loquacity ahd pertinacious at- 
tempts at confidence. 

* You know nothing of this, sir,’ 
he says, slapping the roll of parch- 
ment which he carries in his hand. 
* You were not in your late uncle’s 
—yes—yes—of course, uncle’s— 
secrets? Well, then, I flatter my- 
self, sir, I have a surprise for you. 
If I’m not mistaken, Mr. Ralston, I 
have a little surprise here for 
every one connected with my late 
client.’ 

‘If you have, I have no desire 
to anticipate it, Mr. Selwyn. I 
don’t like surprises at any time, 
and I consider them particularly 
out of place at a period like this.’ 

‘ Ah—good, generous—of course 
—an admirable sentiment, sir; 
but these things are not in our 
hands. Had you any reason to 
suppose, now, that your late la- 
mented er—er—uncle designed to 
alter his testamentary bequests in 
favour o j 

‘Mr.Selwyn,’ exclaims the young 
man abruptly, ‘I have already 
told you that I can wait till to- 
morrow to learn my uncle’s last 
wishes, and I consider your at- 
tempt to provoke my curiosity a 
most irregular proceeding. You 
were of necessity in Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s confidence, be good enough 
to respect it until the proper 
moment arrives for its disclosure.’ 

‘Oh! very good—very good! 
just as it should be, of course,’ 
replies the ruffled lawyer, ‘ only 
public surprises are apt to be 
attended with inconvenience, and 
I thought, perhaps, that a little 
preparation j 
But here Mr. Selwyn indignantly 
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breaks off, leaving Oliver in a 
most uncomfortable state of mind, 
and dreading above all things the 
moment when the will shall be 
read and these mysterious inuen- 
does brought to light. 

He is very anxious that Irene 
shall not be present at the reading, 
but she is resolute to appear in 
her proper place, as the mistress 
of Fen Court. 

‘If I consulted my own inclina- 
tions, Oliver, I should remain up- 
stairs; but that woman will be 
present, and I am determined she 
shall see that I can bear the fate 
which she has brought upon me 
without wincing. It would be 
such a triumph to her to think 
that the mere anticipation had 
made me too ill to appear.’ 

‘ Why will you talk in this way, 
Irene? Why prognosticate mis- 
fortune which I cannot believe 
in? 

‘Wait and see, Oliver,’ is all 
she answers. 

It is a bright, cold day when 
they carry Colonel Mordaunt to 
his grave in the quiet churchyard 
of Priestley. Irene is anxious to 
attend the funeral, but her wish 
is overruled by Oliver, who fore- 
sees that if she does so, his aunt 
Isabella, and probably Mrs. Que- 
kett, will follow her example, and 
make a scene during the cere- 
mony. He could trust Irene, but 
he cannot trust the others; and, 
like most young men, he has a 
righteous horror of a scene. So 
he persuades the young widow to 
remain ‘at home, and is himself 
chief mourner. It is not a grand 
funeral, but it is a very imposing 
one, followed by almost all the 
members of the hunt, with Sir 
John Coote at their head; and it 
gratifies Irene to see how much 
her husband was held in con- 


- sideration by those who knew him 


most intimately. At last it is 
Oliver is back again; the 


over. 
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visitors, with the exception of Sir 
John, have dispersed, and the 
family are left to themselves. 

Three o’clock has been fixed for 
the reading of the will, and, as 
the hour strikes, Irene, dressed in 
her deep mourning, with Tommy 
clinging to her hand, comes down- 
stairs for the first time since her 
bereavement, and, walking into 
thedining-room on Oliver Ralston’s 
arm, takes the chair which he 
wheels forward for her, and seats 
herself in the centre of the circle. 
She bows to the company generally 
as she enters, but she looks at no 
one but the lawyer, though she is 
conscious, without seeing it, that 
Mrs. Quekett is sitting nearly 
opposite to her, with her elbow 
resting easily upon the table and 
a satisfied, malignant smile of 
coming triumph fixed upon her 
countenance. Mr. Selwyn hums 
and ha’s as he unfolds the parch- 
ment. 

Why do lawyers always ‘hum’ 
and ‘ ha’ before they read a will ? 
Are they nervous by nature (they 
ought not to be), or is the pecu- 
liarity alluded to supposed to add 
dignity to their position, or im- 
portance to their charge? Itisa 
fact they always do so. 

Mr. Selwyn, being no exception 
to the rule, clears his throat until 
he makes himself quite hoarse, 
and is obliged to ask for a glass 
of water. Then he gives two or 
three final coughs as a wind-up, 
and proceeds to make the follow- 
ing statement :— 

‘ Life is very uncertain,’ com- 
mences Mr. Selwyn, as he smooths 
out the creases in the parchment, 
‘ in fact, there is nothing certain in 
life. We are used to great changes 
in our profession, and great sur- 
prises—very great surprises !—in- 
deed, we are never surprised at 
anything we may hear or see—’ 

‘ Has this anything to do with 
the will? says Irene, with an 
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imploring glance at Oliver, who im- 
mediately addresses the lawyer : 

‘ We are exceedingly obliged for 
your sentiments, Mr. Selwyn, but 
Mrs. Mordaunt would prefer your 
proceeding to business. You must 
remember this is the first time she 
has ventured downstairs.’ 

‘Ah! of course; I have to beg 
your pardon, madam—and yet, 
under the circumstances, perhaps— 
Well, well, then’ (with a more 
cheerful air)—‘ to business. Not 
but what my remarks were made 
with a view in that direction. I 
have a document here, the contents 
of which I think are unknown to 
most present. It will in fact, I 
fear’ (with a glance at Irene over 
his spectacles) ‘ prove to be one of 
those’ surprises to which I alluded 
on first taking my place among 
you—’ 

‘ It will not prove, perhaps, so 
great a surprise as you anticipate,’ 
says Irene in a clear cold voice 
that makes Mrs. Quekett start. 
* At any rate, we are assembled to 
hear it.’ 

‘ As you will, madam—as you 
will,’ returns Mr. Selwyn, some- 
what nettled. ‘I only wished to 
spare you an unpleasant shock.’ 

‘A shock for Mrs. Mordaunt! 
What can he mean?’ exclaims Sir 
John Coote quickly. 

The housekeeper smiles fur- 
tively, and smooths the crape 
upon her dress-sleeve. 

‘ Sir John, I must entreat you 
to be quiet and let Mr. Selwyn 
proceed,’ says Irene. ‘ Whatever 
may be in store for me, be assured 
that I am quite able to bear it.’ 

Sir John exchanges glances of 
astonishment with Oliver. 

‘You are to go on,’ says the 
latter roughly to the lawyer. 


On which the reading of the will 
is commenced and finished with- 
out further interruption. 

It is very brief and very ex- 
plicit. 


It commences with a be- 




















quest of five thousand pounds te 
his sister Isabella Mordaunt, and 
goes on to leave all the remainder 
of his property, funded and per- 
sonal—his house and lands, and 
plate and furniture— to his ille- 
gitimate son Oliver, generally known 
as Oliver Ralston, on condition of 
his taking the name of Mordaunt. 
Of Irene, from beginning to end, 
not a syllable is mentioned. 

How do they receive it? 

As the words, one after another, 
drop markedly from the lawyer's 
lips, the housekeeper may be ob- 
served to turn uneasily upon 
her seat—she is evidently disap- 
pointed; the cousins look miser- 
able; Sir John Coote grows crimson 
in the face, and half rises from his 
chair. To Irene’s pale cheeks there 
mounts a flush of pride, and she 
draws her adopted child, almost 
defiantly, closer to her side; and 
Isabella, as her name is mentioned, 
weeps loud and openly. But Oliver 
Ralston demands a paragraph to 
himself. 

As the truth breaks in upon his 
mind, that Irene has been de- 
frauded of her rights, his teeth 
set and his hand clenches itself 
furtively upon the arm of his 
chair. But as the fatal termina- 
tion of the will reveals who he is, 
and the reason why he inherits to 
her detriment, he looks up quickly, 
the blood forsakes his face, and he 
rises tremblingly to his feet. 

‘ It’s a lie” he says, striking his 
hand upon the table. 

* Oliver—Oliver, for God’s sake, 
forbear! Think what you are say- 
ing!’ cries Irene, as she catches 
hold of his arm. 

‘Let me go, Irene! I repeat 
it,” he says furiously, ‘I am not 
his son. It’s some infernal lie 
hatched up by that old harridan 
for my destruction. Yes,’ he con- 
tinues, addressing Mrs. Quekett, 
who has risen, as though to answer 
him, ‘I don’t care what you say, 
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nor what you think. You have 
made the misery of this house for 
years past. You have held the 
secrets of my uncle and my uncle’s 
father over their heads until they 
hardly dared to act without your 
assistance. But your reign is over. 
Your last victim is in his grave ; 
and you shall not continue your 
work of infamy in my behalf.’ 

‘ But, my dear sir, what has 
this good lady to do with my late 
client’s bequests? interrupts the 
lawyer soothingly. 

‘Command yourself, Ralston,’ 
urges Sir John. 

‘ Command myself! Stand quietly 
by to see this poor girl robbed of 
her rights, and my own life 
branded with a stigma, for which 
no wealth can atone! I am not 
his son, I tell you—I am his 
nephew, the child of his sister 
Mary 4 

‘ His sister’s child died before 
she did, young man. You are the 
child of my daughter, Mary Que- 
kett ; and if the shame of hearing 
it kills you, it’s no more than it 
did to my poor girl.’ 

It is the housekeeper that speaks 
to him. 

‘I won’t believe it,’ he mutters, 
as he staggers backwards. But he 
does believe it, for all his bravado. 

‘ You can do as you please about 
that,’ continues Mrs. Quekett ; ‘ but 
I can take my Bible oath that it’s 
the truth. And for what should 
the Colonel go to leave you all his 
property, if it wasn’t? He was 
mistaken enough in those that he 
thought worthy, and though he 
might have found better than 
yourself, may be, to step into his 
shoes F 

‘ Silence, woman!’ exclaims Oli- 
ver, in a voice of thunder. ‘ If this 
most iniquitous will is allowed to 
stand, Jam master in this house 
now—and I order you to leave the 
room.’ 

‘ You order me to leave the 
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room! me who is your nearest of 
kin—your own mother’s mother,’ 
she says, breathless, in her sur- 
prise. 

‘ Don’t mention the fact—don’t 
remind me of it, lest I should do 
you an injury. If you were 
twenty times my mother’s mother, 
I should have no compassion for 
you. Leave the room, I say, and 
rid us of a presence we detest.’ 

‘ But my dear sir—’ interposes 
the lawyer, unwisely. 

* Who are you to dictate tome?” 
exclaims Oliver, turning round on 
him; ‘ you have come to the end 
of your infernal parchment, I sup- 
pose, and your business here is 
completed. If you have read it 
aright, this house is mine, and I 
shall issue what orders in it I 
think fit. I command that wo- 
man to leave this room, and at 
once, or I shall put her out of it.’ 

‘Oh! you needn’t be afraid that 
I shall stay to be laid violent 
hands on by you, young man, 
though you are my grandson,’ re- 
plies Mrs. Quekett, tossing her 
head. ‘I have my own income, 
thank heaven, and no need to be 
beholden to you or any one. I 
think the old gentleman might 
have done better than choose you 
for his successor; but as it is, he 
4lid it for my sake more than your 
own, and as a recompense for what 
I’ve suffered at his hands, though 
there’s few recompenses would 
make up for it. He led away my 
poor daughter before she came to 
her sixteenth year, and has had 
to pay pretty sharp for it ever 
since, for I don’t believe he’s had 
@ quiet home since he passed you 
off on the world as his sister’s son ; 
and the many minds he’s been in 
about it since he married that 
young woman P 

‘ Will you leave the room? 
cries Oliver again; and this time 
Mrs. Quekett thinks it more politic 
to acquiesce. 
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+ € Well, as there’s nothing more 
to stay for, I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t; but it’s not the last 
you'll hear of me, young man, by 
a good bit.’ Andso saying, white 
with envy and malice, she sails 
away. 

‘Irene, I cannot bear it,’ ex- 
claims Oliver, as he sinks into a 
chair and covers his face with his 
hands. ‘If it had been anything 
but that——’ 

‘ My poor boy, I feel it so much 
for your sake. Sir John, is there 
anything more to do? any reason 
why we should not be left alone?” 

‘ None whatever, my dear. Mr. 
Selwyn, Mrs. Mordaunt wishes the 
room cleared. Be good enough to 
retire with these gentlemen to the 
next.’ 

So the company, much dis- 
appointed at the issue of events, 
disappear, and Sir John Coote goes 
with them, and no one is left with 
the heir of Fen Court but Irene 
and Isabella and the little child. 

Oliver remains where he 
has thrown himsclf—miserable, 
abashed, and silent. 

‘ Oliver,’ says Irene presently 
in her sweet, sad:voice, ‘ be com- 
forted. He did you a great in- 
jury, but he has tried to atone for 
it. Remember how kind and lov- 
ing he always proved himself to- 
wards you, and forgive him for 
the want of courage that prevented 
his letting you know your real 
relationship from the first.’ 

‘ Forgive him! when he has 
robbed you of everything. When 
he has disgraced you in the eyes 
of the world by passing over your 
name in his will as though you 
were not worthy to be mentioned, 
instead of being the most careful, 
attentive, affectionate wife a man 
could have. He was not worthy 


of you. I never thought so little 
of him as I do now.’ 

‘ Oh, hush, Oliver! Pray hush! 
You cannot know how you are 
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wounding me. I do not pretend 
to be indifferent to the turn affairs 
have taken. It is a great dis- 
appointment and misfortune, and 
shame to me, but I feel that he is 
suffering for it now so much more 
than I am, that I forget my 
misery in the contemplation of 
his. And I cannot permit you to 
blame him before me. When 
Philip made that will he thought 
that he was doing right, and I am 
very thankful that, as I was not 
to have it, he should have left his 
property to you instead of to some 
public institution.’ 

‘I am not thankful at all. I 
hate the very idea of supplanting 
you. I never will do it, Irene. I 
refuse to take advantage of my— 
my—wunele’s imbecility, or to ac- 
cept a trust which is rightfully 
yours, and which you have done 
nothing to forfeit. What! Do you 
think I will reign here whilst you 
are starving out in the cold? I 
will cut my throat first.’ 


‘I shall not starve, Oliver; I 


have my own little income. Philip 
knew that I was provided for.’ 

‘Pshaw!—a hundred a year. 
How can you live on that, who 
have been accustomed to every 
luxury? It is impossible.’ 

‘It is quite possible; and I 
mean to do it.’ 

* My dear Mrs. Mordaunt,’ here 
interrupts Isabella, for the first 
time— but what—have I under- 
stood rightly—why does Oliver 
speak of your leaving the Court ? 

‘Did you not listen to your 
brother’s will? replies Irene 
quietly. ‘ He has left everything to 
—to his son——’ 

‘His son! Oh, dear! And 
you know it, then. And I always 
told Philip it would be so much 
better to tell at once. But why to 
his son? I don’t think I can have 
listened properly— these things 
upset me so. You are not going 
away, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt ?’ 


‘I must go away, Isabella. 
Dear Philip (you must not blame 
him, for he thought that he was 
committing an act of justice) has 
made Oliver his heir, therefore 
Fen Court is no longer mine. 
But I am not ambitious, and I 
shall do very well, and will not 
have any of my friends concern 
themselves on my account.’ 

‘ If you will not remain at Fen 
Court, neither will I,’ interposes 
Oliver. 

‘ But where will you go?’ de- 
mands Isabella excitedly; ‘ and 
you have so little money.’ 

‘Dear Isabella, don’t worry 
yourself about that. I have plenty 
of places to go to, and kind friends 
to look after me, and I shall be 
very happy by-and-by,’ says Irene 
with a sob, as she remembers how 
little truth there is in what she 
says. 

‘But we shall not see you,’ 
replies Miss Moérdaunt, as she 
rises and advances to the side of 
her sister-in-law; ‘and—and— 
oh! Irene!’ she goes on, becom- 
ing natural in her emotion, ‘ don’t 
go away, don’t leave us again. You 
are the only creature I have loved 
for years.’ 

‘My dear Isabella!’ says the 
young widow, as the tears rise to 
her eyes at this unexpected proof 
of affection, ‘why did you not let 
me know it before. It would have 
made me so happy.’ 

‘Oh! I couldn’t—I didn’t like 
—and then, you know, you had 
Philip. But now—and to think 
he could have wronged you so! 
Oh! my ‘dear girl, do take my 
money—it’s very little, but I 
don’t want it. I have the legacy 
my father left me, and Oliver will 
let me stay on here. It would 
make me so much’ more comfort- 
able to think you had it, and I 
couldn’t touch a halfpenny of it, 
whilst things remain as they are.’ 

‘ Bravo! Aunt Isabella!’ ex- 
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claims Oliver.- ‘I didn’t think 
you were half such a brick. Live 
here? of course you shall! You 
must both live here, or I shall 
have the place shut up.’ 

*‘ What have I done that you 
should be so kind to me?’ says 
Trene, as she bursts into tears of 
gratitude and surprise. But she 
has no intention of accepting 
either of their offers, neverthe- 
less. 

‘You do not understand my 
feelings on this subject,’ she says 
to Oliver, a few hours later, when 
they are again discussing the 
advisability of her departure. ‘I 
have been suspected of the grossest 
crime of which a woman can be 
guilty: that of marrying an honest 
man under false pretences; and 
my husband’s feelings concerning 
it have been made public property; 
for you can have no doubt that 
the curiosity which the provisions 
of his will excited has been al- 
ready satisfied by Mrs. Quekett’s 
version of the story.’ 

* Can nothing be done to rectify 
the slander ?” 

‘Nothing. Pray do not attempt 
it,’ she says, shrinking from the 
idea of such an explanation being 
necessary. ‘I am conscious of my 
own integrity. Let me live the 
scandal down—only it cannot be 
at Fen Court.’ 

‘Why not? Had my uncle 
lived a few hours longer, this will 
would have been altered.’ 

‘ Perhaps so; but I must abide 
by it as it stands—and I have 
too much pride, Oliver, to let the 
world think I would accept a 
position he didn’t think me worthy 
to maintain. It was a fatal mis- 
take on his part, but it is God’s 
will, and I must suffer for it. I 
am quite determined to quit the 
Court.’ 

‘Then I shall quit it too. I 
will not live here in your stead. 
It would make me wretched.’ 
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‘Oliver! you cannot mean it. 
You would never be so foolish. 
What will become of all this fine 
property without a master ?” 

‘I don’t care a hang what be- 
comes of it. If you will stay 
and look after it with me, I wiil 
remain.’ 

‘That would be impossible, 
Oliver, in any case. You forget 
what you are talking about.’ 

‘Then stay here by yourself.’ 

‘Still more impossible. Pray 
do not torture me by any more 
entreaties. In plain words, Oliver, 
this child is supposed to be mine. 
He is not mine, but I have no 
intention of parting with him, at 
all events at present. Therefore 
we must go away and hide our 
humiliated heads somewhere to- 
gether.’ 

‘I wish you had never seen 
the brat.’ 

*I don’t.’ 

‘What! not after all he has 
brought upon you?’ 

‘It is not his fault.’ 

‘Poor little devil. J ought to 
feel for him. Oh, Irene! the 
bitterest part of it all is the 
knowledge that I have any of that 
woman’s blood running in my 





veins. When I think of it I 
could—I could ’ clenching his 
fist. 


‘Hush! yes, it is a bitter pill 
to swallow. But think of the 
misery it must have been to him. 
To have her threats of exposure 
constantly held over his head. 
Poor Philip! Had we been more 
confidential, how much unhappi- 
ness we might have saved each 
other. What do you intend to 
do about Mrs. Quekett ? 

‘ Turn her out of the house!’ 

‘Oh, Oliver! however hard it 
may be, you should remember now 
that she is—your grandmother !’ 

But the words are hardly out 
of her mouth before Irene is 
frightened at the effect of them. 











* My grandmother’ he exclaims, 
rising suddenly to his feet. ‘It is 
that fact alone, Irene, that decides 
me. Had she not been my grand- 
mother, I might have made allow- 
ances for her infamous conduct. 
But that she—who brought my 
mother into the world and pro- 
fessed to love her—should have 
systematically tortured his life 
and done all she could to set him 
against me, whom he had so fear- 
fully wronged, completely steels 
my heart against her. Were she 
an ordinary servant, grasping, 
authoritative, and contentious, I 
might have made allowances for 
her age and length of service, and 
fidelity ; but now I can make none. 
I am only anxious to rid myself 
of a presence I have always hated 
and now most thoroughly despise. 
Mrs. Quekett goes to-morrow.’ 

* Have you told her so?’ 

‘Ihave! We have just enjoyed 
a most stormy interview; but the 


old woman knows my mind, and. 


that I am resolute. To-morrow 
sees her leave Fen Court, never 
to return, except in my bitterest 
memory.’ 

‘Try to forgive, Oliver.’ 

‘Don’t ask me that yet, Irene. 
At present I can neither forgive 
nor forget. The man who strangles 
his bastard in the birth is a kinder 
father than he who permits him 
to grow up to maturity in igno- 
rance of his misfortune.’ 

* * * » * 

The next few days pass quietly 
enough. The housekeeper is gone, 
and the Court is deserted. Irene 
has received a letter from her 
aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, and an- 
nounces her intention of taking 
Tommy to Sydenham with her on 
a short visit. 

* And afterwards you will return 
here, dear Irene,’ says Oliver; ‘I 
can decide on nothing till I know 
your plans.’ 

‘ I will write to you on the sub- 
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ject,’ is all her answer, and they 
are obliged to let her go, and trust 
to persuading her to take up her 
final abode with them more effec- 
tually by letter than by word of 
mouth. 

But when she has been at 
Sydenham for about a week, Irene 
writes to tell Oliver that he must 
at once abandon all hope that she 
will ever return to Fen Court. 
She has fixed on her future re- 
sidence, she affirms, but intends 
for the present to keep its lo- 
cality a secret, even from her own 
relations, in order that he may 
have no excuse for attempting to 
seek her out. It is a long letter, 
full of explanation, but written so 
calmly and resolutely that Oliver 
feels there is nothing to be done 
but acquiesce in her decision. She 
begs him, however, so earnestly, 
for her sake and the sake of her 
dear dead husband, not to abandon 
the property confided to his charge, 
that he feels bound to follow her 
wishes and remain where he is. 
He makes several attempts, never- 
theless, to trace her whereabouts, 
by letters to Mrs. Cavendish and 
Mr. Walmsley, the solicitor, but 
the lady appears as distressed at 
her niece leaving her in ignorance 
as he is, and the lawyer is deep 
and silent as the grave. And so 
for the nonce Oliver Ralston—or 
Mordaunt, as he must now be 
called—tries to make himself con- 
tented by wielding the sceptre at 
Fen Court and devising plans with 
the sapient Isabella for circum- 
venting the young widow’s resolu- 
tion to remain undiscovered. But 
all in vain; three months pass, 
and they are still ignorant of her 
destination. It is close upon 
Christmas day, when one after- 
noon a card is brought in to Oliver 
on which is inscribed the name 
of Lord Muiraven. Now, before 
Irene’s departure she had con- 
fided to him all the details of the 
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torn letter, and her last interview 
with her husband, so that he 
hopes Lord Muiraven may have 
seen her or come from her, and 
goes in to meet him gladly. Two 
gentlemen await him in the 
library; one clad in deep mourn- 
ing, whom he concludes to be 
Muiraven; the other, a shorter, 
fairer, less handsome, but more 
cheerful-looking man, whom we 
have met once before, but doubt- 
less quite forgotten; who was 
Muiraven’s chum at college, and 
is now Saville Moxon, Esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, and owner of the jolliest 
set of chambers in the Temple. 

‘Mr. Mordaunt, I believe,’ says 
Muiraven, rather stiffly; ‘ the— 
the nephew of my late friend, 
Colonel Mordaunt.’ 

‘I am Mr. Mordaunt; and I 
have often heard your name from 
my uncle’s wife. Won’t you sit 
down ? 

His cordial manner rather over- 
comes the other’s hauteur. 

‘Let me introduce my friend, 
Mr. Moxon,’ he commences, and 
then taking a chair, ‘ We shall 
not detain you long, Mr. Mor- 
daunt. I was much surprised to 
learn that Mrs. Mordaunt is not 
living at the Court. I came here 
fully expecting to see her. Iam 
anxious to ascertain her address. 
Will you kindly give it me? 

‘ I wish I could, Lord Muiraven. 
I do not knowit myself. Iwas in 
hopes you brought me news of her.’ 

‘Brought you news! How 
strange! But why is she not 
here? Is there any mystery 
about it? 

‘No mystery—but much sad- 
ness. I am not a man to be 
envied, Lord Muiraven. I stand 
here, by my uncle’s will the 
owner of Fen Court, to the wrong 
and detriment of one of the 
noblest and most worthy women 
God ever made.’ 

*‘ You are right there,’ exclaims 


Muiraven, as he seizes the other’s 
hand. ‘ But, pray tell me every- 
thing. My friend here is as my 
second self. You may speak with 
impunity before him. For God’s 
sake, put me out of suspense. 
Where is Irene and the child?” 

‘If I may speak openly, my 
lord, that unfortunate child has 
been the cause of all our misery!’ 

‘ But—how—how ?” 

Then Oliver tells them how, in 
words that would be but repetition 
to write down again. He conceals 
nothing, hoping that Lord Muir- 
aven may see the justice of follow- 
ing up Irene and relieving her of 
so onerous a charge as the protec- 
tion of his illegitimate child. But 
as he proceeds he can perceive no 
blush of shame upon Muiraven’s 
face; on the contrary, although 
he grows pale with excitement, 
his eyes never once flinch before 
those of his informant. When the 
story is concluded, he turns round 
to Moxon, and addresses him. 

* Saville, we must leave this as 
quickly as possible. I must begin 
the search again in London. I 
feel as though I could not let an 
hour pass over my head without 
doing something. Thanks, Mr. 
Mordaunt, for your candid ex- 
planation. You have done me 
the greatest service possible. If 
Irene is to be found, I will send 
you news of her.’ 

‘But, my lord—excuse my 
curiosity—but will you be’ as 
candid as I have been, and let me 
know if the suspicions Irene holds 
with respect to her adopted child 
are correct ? 

‘ They are so, Mr. Mordaunt, and 
they are not. The time for con- 
cealment is at an end. The boy 
whom you have known under the 
name of Tommy Brown is my 
lawful son—and the heir to my 
father’s earldom.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTER V. 


OUR last letter, my dear 

friend, has filled me with 
anxiety, I may almost say, alarm. 
When you say, with Mr. Moore, 
that your only books are women’s 
looks, you are only expressing an 
innocent desire for amusement; 
but when you tell me that you 
wish to confine yourself to one 
book only in future, and to a book 
which you would be obliged to 
peruse ad nauseam, I begin to 
tremble for your reason. ‘ A young 
man married is a man that’s 
marred ;’ and the idea of your 
falling vulgarly, grossly in love, is 
so ridiculous that I could laugh, 
were it not that I feel more in- 
clined to cry, over your insanity. 


Telling me that ‘her’ society is” 


heaven, forsooth— 


‘There are no bargains driven, 

Nor marriages clapped up, in Heaven.’ 
Andinthename of all that is foolish, 
with whom could people pass 
their evenings if they were to 
marry those whose society was 
most pleasant to them? That 
she has no fortune, though it is 
an overwhelming obstacle, is still 
less a calamity than that you 
should so easily put aside my 
precepts as to contemplate tying 
yourself at your age to any one 
for life; still, if you are of so 
shallow a nature that you cannot 
exist alone; if, like poor weak 
Adam, you must call down an 
eternal curse upon your posterity 
by, your want of independence, 
let your fettering be called an 
alliance, not a marriage; let there 
be something in it almost his- 
torical; something which gossips 
and Plutus worshippers may 
VOL, XXIV.—NO. CXLIV. 


smack their lips over. If you 
must give yourself cause for re- 
pentance, remember that, as Dr. 
Garth said: 


‘Tis best repenting in a coach-and-six.’ 


Weeping in a one-horse fly is 
terrible work. 

Then, my dear foolish boy, how 
could you write to me in sucha 
strain? Pretty you say she is; 
but ‘all women are alike in the 
dark,’ and after the first fortnight 
you will be as much accustomed 
to her as you are to the old cane- 
bottomed chair, about the looks 
of which it never strikes you to 
think. Besides, let her beauty be 
what it may, why should you 
provide your friends with an 
amusement you thus deny your- 
self? The only man who cannot 
amuse himself with a pretty 
married woman is her husband; 
so that, if you marry one, there 
is one lovely creature less in the 
world for you. Remember, too, 
that when you marry a woman of 
this kind you lose all your smart 
friends; for how can you take the 
same pleasure in the company of 
Japtain Sprigginson or of Reppy 
Dian (of the Foreign Office) as 
you once did, when you know they 
are wishing you at the devil in- 
stead of in your own drawing- 
room, and are trying for oppor- 
tunities of casting sheep’s eyes at 
your wife while you vainly attempt 
to recall them to their old easy- 
going friendship with yourself? 
Besides, consider the vulgarity of 
all this business of falling in love 
with a view to matrimony. 

Do you like being classed with 
a bargee or miner who gets him- 

2k 
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self up in patent-leather boots 
without stockings, and whistles on 
lavender kid-gloved fingers to Sal 
in the tea-garden which is the 
scene of their Sunday out? When 
he fetches her a ‘ buss’ between 
his sips of half-and-half, while 
she sits coquettishly on his knee 
in the arbour, remember it is only 
what you are doing in a slightly 
different thanner with your young 
woman—and you and she, sitting 
glum in a ball-room corner, or 
being discovered hand in hand on 
the staircase, are far more ridicu- 
lous than any bargee or bargee’s 
sweetheart could ever make them- 
selves. Why, the love of the 
apprentice who sings a comic song 
in imitation of ‘ the Great Vance’ 
to his master’s daughter, the love 
of the bottle-nosed policeman for 
the cook, the love of the croquet- 
playing curate for the ‘ earnest’ 
slipper-working young lady of the 
parish, the love of the respectable 
butler for the lady’s maid with 
whom he intends some day to set 
up a public, the love of Sir Snobby 
Skittles (the Republican member 
for Camberwell) for any one except 
his wife; all these are refined 
and elegant attachments compared 
to your calf-love for this bread- 
and-butter miss. There is no 
sentiment in it; there is no 
novelty; everybody knows what 
you say to each other; everybody 
knows at what point you take her 
hand and why you and she look 
so melancholy in public. Half 
the dolts around you have done 
it themselves; and uncommonly 
sorry they are for it. You are 
treading in the steps of all the 
fools in the world, and you are 
despised as people always are by 
those whom they imitate. 

I won’t tell you—for I am 
ashamed to go back with you to 
the A BC of Society—of the very 
small probability of your spouse 
retaining your affection and con- 
tinuing to you hers for many 


months after you are made one. 
We all know that 


‘Since ’tis Nature’s law to change, 
Constancy alone is strange.’ 


and those who are surprised at 
what always happens deserve—to 
be married ! 

But I will ask you to look 
around you and see how some 
of your young married friends 
get on. 

There is the household where 
the wife is a flirt, which is miser- 
able. 

There is that where the husband 
is a flirt, which is wretched. 

And there is that where both 
are flirts, which is disreputable. 

Then there is that where neither 
amuse themselves in this way and 
make up for it by continually 
nagging at each other and quarrel- 
ling over trifles; tears and oaths 
are the order of the day; and far 
into the dark watches of the night 
may be heard the shrill tones of 
female remonstrance or the gruff 
murmuring of male sulkiness. 

‘A ghost is not so dreadful as 
a scold,’ says Addison; and every 
woman born is a flirt, a tyrant, or 
a scold. Go and stay with a 
newly-married couple that have, 
as you suppose, every reason to 
be contented and comfortable. 
Watch Edwin’s anxious demeanour 
as Angelina commits some gaucherie 
which never struck him as gauche- 
at all when he was only her lover; 
remark Angelina’s asperity of tone 
as she replies to Edwin’s ap- 
parently innocent question, and 
then contrast it with her sweet 
smile and voice as she turns to 
you: you whom she snubbed so 
unmercifully when you would stay 
in the room where she and Edwin 
wanted to be alone together. Are 
they ever alone together now— 
except, of course, when theetiquette 
of our country demands that they 
should be—you wonder. And if 
they are, do they talk about any- 
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thing but Angelina’s extravagance, 
the lowness of her dress last 
night, or her dancing six valses 
running with Reppy Dian, or of 
her always being late for dinner; 
or do they perchance sometimes 
get off these subjects to Edwin’s 
staying so late at night at his 
club—there is no objection to his 
living there all day—or of his 
bringing that odious Mr. Batchelor 
to dinner so often, or of his pre- 
posterous affection for the Break- 
down Theatre. All I can say is, 
if you study attentively the inner 
life of these Edwins and Angelinas, 
you will require no more ser- 
monising from me. Women’ are 
charming creatures, no doubt, 
but no woman is nice enough 
to be a wife: whatever her charms, 
she would madden you as the 
Greeks thought a sweet perfume 
would madden acat. True, you 
benefit Society by taking a wife, 


but as you do so unconsciously _ 


and unwillingly, there is no merit 
in the performance. If you must 
marry at all, let it be many years 
hence, and be done in a respectable 
manner: following the example 
of Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, who is, 
they say, about to lead old Lady 
Tootatoo to the altar; he requir- 
ing a busy energetic woman to 
keep his house in order, and she, 
glad of a haven after the stormy 
waves of her animated life, and 
having, luckily for the baronet, 
plenty of relatives on whom to 
vent her spleen, and still plenty 
of youthful lovers on whom to 
lavish her splendid affections. 
And, talking of Lady Tootatoo, it 
has always struck me that there 
is a good reason for marrying 
a woman who paints her face; 
namely, that she is natural (when 
her paint is off) only and solely 
to you, her husband. A thickly 
whitened woman has also her 
advantages (as we do not, like 
Plutarch’s elephants, go mad at 
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the sight of white), for she cannot 
possibly blush to your dishonour 
when there is, in company, a 
mention of her cher ami. 

Do not, my dear boy, be tempted 
to turn to matrimony because of a 
temporary ill-success in the more 
legitimately fashionable kind of 
love. If your friends are success- 
ful, you are always sure of amuse- 
ment; for, however sentimental for 
the moment their successes may 
be, ‘ on peut trouver des femmes 
qui n’ont jamais eu de galanterie; 
mais il est rare d’en trouver qui 
n’en ayent jamais eu qu’une;’ 
and when they share the fate of 
husbands, and are elected for Par- 
liament, or are persuaded to ‘ go 
to their clubs,’ then it is your turn. 
To conclude this distasteful sub- 
ject ; I can only warn you that no 
charm on your part will make you 
an exceptionally favoured hus- 
band; remember that Pasiphae, 
the consort of a prince, was en- 
amoured of a bull, Titania of 
Bottom, &c.: and if you, with 
your eyes open, join company with 
one who will become in a few 
months your mortal enemy, for 
the felicity of being able to ‘ jaw 
and brawl and maunder’ at one 
another during the term of your 
existence, 


* All we can do for your assistance 
Is to afford you our amazement,’ 


and I shall be ashamed of owning 
your relationship to myself, and 
forget to remember you in my last 
will and testament. 

The fittest study for mankind 
is most certainly man—lI use the 
term not in the Biblical sense— 
women are only a pastime in 
England as yet, and no exertion 
of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, or of 
any other energetic homme-femme, 
will make them otherwise: if they 
do ever become a stern reality, a 
vile fact, a serious institution, 
they will have only to thank their 
2x2 
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own selfish absorption of all the 
wickedness intended for both 
sexes, for their ruin: for such it 
would be. What De Quincey says, 
in his ‘Opium Eater,’ of a lan- 
guage, is true of them: the less 
you know of them, the more sen- 
sible you are to their melody or 
harshness; and what female cannot 
be melodious if so she please? If 
the sex must be brought under the 
microscope by themselves; if they 
will brave the fierce light that beats 
upon those who aspire to be more 
than second in the race of earnest- 
ness; sentiment and romance will 
be crumpled up like withered 
rose-leaves, and we shall attain at 
last the realisation of our Spur- 
geon’s ‘ original idee.’ Then will 
rampant vulgarity join greasy 
hands with superficial smartness, 
while, in the battle of the sexes, 
the foremost champions will be 
those who are scarcely worthy to 
bear arms! 

To return: you should cultivate 
a little more the society of young 
men. Are you tired of your pre- 
sent friends? let me offer a few 
others to choose from. There is 
Harry Browne; the Honourable 
Harry Browne, a Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel in Her Majesty’s Fourth 
or Chanticleer Regiment of 
Guards, and Member of Parliament 
for Ballykilljohnstown - Kennedy- 
borough. Can you resist his deep 
musical voice, his slow impressive 
manner of stating the most evident 
truism, his beautiful belief in 
himself, his splendid contempt for 
all others, his graceful attitudes, 
and his riches? What does it 
matter if his father did make his 
title and earn his position by sel- 
ling books, buying votes, and lend- 
ing his wife: Harry Browne is 
the son of -—— but I must not 
write scandal to you, my dear 
nephew. Suffice it that he is a 
man whose friendship you should 
cultivate; and if you find him 
dull, conceited, and woefully igno- 
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rant, remember that he is beloved 
of many dowagers; that even the 
House of Commons, when he ad- 
dresses it, generally about himself, 
with one hand in his waistcoat 
and a look of ineffable modesty 
upon his lips, is awed into atten- 
tion. Then there is young Lord 
Thistledown—of the same type as 
Harry Browne; younger, better 
educated, if possible more con- 
ceited ; certainly with better man- 
ners: a Whig by birth, a Tory 
by conviction, a Liberal by in- 
terest; imbued with a belief in 
his own abilities which a suc- 
cessful moving of the address in 
answer to the Queen’s Speech gave 
rise to, and which will cause him 
to bore the House of Lords until 
his death: a young gentleman 
whose unblemished character and 
capacity for ignoring every rule of 
modesty will keep him high in the 
world’s esteem; but who will no 
more attain greatness or achieve 
fame than he will govern Ireland 
or teach a woman to poke the fire. 
Then you are in duty bound, as a 
smart young man, to be hail fel- 
lows well met with all the buffoons 
of society, such as Bubby Shen- 
stone, whose wit is only in when 
brandy is in too; and who is a 
pitiable object when un-wound 
up; Johnny Pitchcap, whose best 
and only joke consists in breaking 
inanimate objects, and who tor- 
ments his old aunt, Lady Juno 
Gobble, out of her life; or Coddy 
Botham, the popular Foreign Office 
clerk, the dullest young man in 
Christendom, if he had not such a 
curiously large mouth and such 
fishy and prominent eyes. But I 
am growing personal, and person- 
ality is worse than puffery; ‘ poor 
falsehood grown necessitous,’ as 
Carlyle calls it. 
* - - * o 

I broke off my letter at this 
point to peruse one just arrived 
from you. Your announcement 


that the young lady to whom you 
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wished to present your fortune is 
engaged to old Lord Bored fills 
me with pleasure; what can it 
matter that he is older than her 
father, Sir Thomas Griffin? or, 
rather, does not that very fact fill 
you with pleasurable expectation ? 
How pleased dear Lady Georgina 
must be; though all the Griffin 
girls have gone off so well, she 
can scarcely, in her proudest mo- 
ments, have expected Lord Bored’s 
frizzled head of hair to bow before 
her skill. 

Your resolution to pay a few 
visits in the country is a most 
wise one: invitations to country 
houses are a real test of popularity : 
but it behoves me, as your mentor, 
to warn you that the first house 
to which you are going, Mantrap 
Hall, is a most dangerous place. 

You witl enjoy yourself mightily 
there; for it is the El Dorado of 
eldest sons, the paradise of partis. 
Let me anticipate your visit. The 
warmth of your greeting by papa 
in the front hall is only equalled 
by the heartiness of your welcome 
by mamma in the drawing-room ; 
while the good-looking son shakes 
you knowingly by the hand, and 
from the odour of his shooting- 
coat you infer that smoking is 
not forbidden in Mantrap Halli. 
Then, just as mamma has finished 
ascertaining from you, in the 
pleasantest and most incurious 
manne? possible, where you have 
been and what you have been 
doing lately, in comes the eldest 
daughter with young Lord Beau- 
regard, and is delighted to see 
you: your natural impatience at 
the sight of Lord Beauregard being 
immediately dispelled by the en- 
trance of the second daughter, who 
is, you see at once, the one for 
you, as she gets you, with a know- 
ing smile, the glass of sherry your 
soul longed for, sits down by you 
on a little stool, you having un- 
consciously dropped into an arm- 
chair, and asks you so tenderly 
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about yourself and your journey, 
that you feel pleased and flattered ; 
and say proudly in your inmost 
heart: ‘ I knew it—I was sure of 
it: there is one victim at least to 
my power of fascination.’ 

Then how pleasant is that game 
of billiards before dressing-time, 
when the young lady plays just 
well enough to make a game of 
it, but just badly enough to let 
you beat her—although you, of 
course, had given her points. 
How thoroughly at your ease she 
puts you by her pleasant, genial 
manners; and how small her 
waist looks as she stretches across 
the table to make that cannon. 
Before you have triumphantly 
scored your fifty you have quite 
forgotten that she is not blessed 
by Providence with perfect fea- 
tures, and that she ‘came out’ 
while you were being flogged at 
Eton: and, despite yourself, your 
splendid manner deserts you, and 
you find yourself talking to her 
with all the ease and abandon you 
use at your club, and allowing her 
to chalk your cue and pick up 
your pocket-handkerchief without 
thinking of protesting. Then, 
when your game is over, the 
eldest sister comes in—this time 
without Lord Beauregard—and 
before she has been in the room 
ten minutes you see how you have 
been mistaken with regard to her, 
that she does not care twopence 
about the young marquis, but 
has taken the first opportunity 
conformable with civility to slip 
away from him and to share with 
her sister the honey of your con- 
versation. As you dress for 
dinner—the son having carefully 
come with you to your room to 
see that you are comfortable— 
you congratulate yourself on hav- 
ing fallen into pleasant quarters, 
and decide that though the young 
women may be pronounced passées, 
ugly, and scheming by a censorious 
world, they in reality possess one 
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of the most glorious of the virtues 
—viz., a profound admiration for 
yourself. Then, as you sit at 
dinner, adorned with the bouquet 
Miss No. 1 had reserved especially 
for you (at least, she said so), and 
hear them talk of the poor people, 
listen so prettily to papa’s old 
stories, and give way so good- 
temperedly to mamma’s little con- 
tradictions, you make up your 
mind once for all that they are 
good, honest, unaffected girls, with 
whom a man might make himself 
thoroughly at home, and in whose 
company there is no more danger 
than in that of your too long-lived 
grandmother. 

It is not till you come in next 
day after shooting, and find one 
of them prepared to take off your 
boots, while another mixes that 
invigorating decoction she pro- 
mised you last night, and for 
which you have longed through 
the last ten turnip fields, that it 
begins to dawn upon you that either 
of them would make a very com- 
fortable wife; and you forthwith 
think which of your friends might 
do better than take one in that 
capacity. At that moment, my 
dear boy, your danger is extreme. 
When a man thinks a woman 
would do for a friend, he is not 
far from thinking she would do 
for himself. There are no idle 
moments at Mantrap Hall: guests 
perpetually come and go; there 
are in-door and out-door games of 
all kinds; the young ladies are 
always running up and down in 
killing costumes with knives and 
umbrellas, and hatchets and pitch- 
forks, and all kinds of odd and 
clever instruments attached to 
their waists, and with the most 
wonderful of feathers stuck in 
their becoming hats. They look 
best out of doors, these young 
ladies ; for they are tough and 
fleet of foot; and can carry on 
a flirtation under circumstances 
—at a hot corner out shooting, or 
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while taboginning down a snowy 
hill—which would make most 
man-huntresses pause; while good 
condition prevents that fear of 
nose-redness which poisons the 
enjoyment of so many of God’s 
creatures on a fine winter’s day. 
Whatever you do at Mantrap will 
be applauded by the Misses Man- 
trap—if you can scribble rhymes, 
here you will be a more popular 
Tennyson—if you can make a noise 
and call it singing, they will ac- 
company you and dub you Mario 
—if you are a comic man, how 
their dear thin sides will shake 
with laughter—if you are a good 
shot, how they will count the 
game you kill—if a bad, how 
deftly hide your confusion and 
admit privately to you that they 
think shooting a stupid amuse- 
ment—if you like talking of your- 
self, they will flatter you as 
Louis XIV. was never flattered— 
if modest, how gently they will 
reprove your modesty—if you are 
rich, what Plutus - worshippers 
they will be (and here they will 
be true to their nature)—but if 
you are por—— No! If you 
were poor, you would never see 
the interior of Mantrap Hall. 
There is one thing which excites 
your curiosity about the esta- 
blishment. Who is that humble- 
visaged, melancholy-looking youth 
who sneaks about in corners, 
never, or rarely, joins you out 
shooting or in the family walks, 
who seldom speaks—and if he 
does, is not listended to? The 
agent’s clerk, you think, or perhaps 
Sir John’s amanuensis, who has 
been guilty of a small peculation, 
and is pardoned, though not quite 
restored to favour, in this bene- 
volent happy family. No! He is 


a poor relation, invited to Man- 
trap because Lady M. cannot 
have it said of her that she never 
asks her relations; but stinted in 
his food and drink, and forbidden 
to harm a pheasant or ride a 
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horse, because no possible good 
can come out of him for the dear 
girls. If you happen to find this 
out, and are silly enough to feel 
indignant at it, those dear girls 
will take good care you have no 
time to indulge the feeling; and 
you will before long begin to share 
their more sensible dislike to a 
man born without a good balance 
at his bankers. 

Yet, cunningly as the Mantrap 
meshes are woven, it is sadly true 
that the big fishes do, somehow, 
manage to escape their net. Men 
are strange animals, and the 
evident desire to please them 
evinced by the Misses Mantrap 
is, alas! too often put down to its 
right motive, instead of being 
ascribed, as it ought to be, to a 
universal philanthropy. Still the 
bait here—for those who are not 
sticklers for personal beauty—is 
very sweet. Miss Tiny sings— 
perhaps her voice is rather cracked, 


but her eyes make up for a great ~ 


deal in expression. And she sings 
songs (especially aimed at one 
listener’s heart) in the gloaming, 
with a certain tremble in her 
lower notes, which is very attrac- 
tive. Her attitudes at all times 
are most picturesque; the way in 
which she will kneel at your feet 
to pick up her crochet-needle is 
terribly heart-softening, and the 
variety of little arts conducive to 
@ young man’s comfort which she 
has learned is perfectly unique. 
Miss Maria makes such a fuss 
about any little talent she has dis- 
covered you possess, and impresses 
you so forcibly with her desire to 
be amused by your amazing 
waggery, or instructed by your 
intellectual converse, that you 
cannot avoid a glow of self- 
satisfaction when with her. When 
they both combine forces, and 
take you upstairs to their room, 
and put you into the big arm- 
chair, and poke the fire for you, 
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and each bring their little draw- 
ings, and carvings, and illustrated 
cookery books, and bosom friends’ 
letters, to lay at the feet of your 
connoisseur-ship, you cannot but 
feel a heartless brute for 
getting out of the door unen- 
gaged. I imagine that in one of 
their drawers, unopened by strange 
hands, we might find a set of 
rules drawn up by Lady Mantrap 
for their guidance, which would 

run something to this effect :— 
Rule No. 1. Find out what a man 
has. 

Find 
does. 
» No.3. Find out his male 
friends and make 


» No. 2. out what he 


up to them. 
» No.4. Become bosom inti- 
mates with his 


sisters, if any. 
And after these only three rules 
for his subjugation :— 
No. 1. Flatter him. 
No. 2. Flatter him. 
No. 3. Flatter him. 
But brevity is very good 


* When we are, or are not, understood,’ 


and my letter is already too long. 
You will soon hear from me 
again. In the meantime I trust 
you may acquit yourself honour- 
ably during your rambles; and 
take especial care that those pre- 
sumptuous young spinsters who 
form designs upon your freedom 
may 
‘— find the total of their hopes and 

fears 

Dreams, idle dreams!’ 
Your affectionate uncle, 
G H . 


P.S. I find that in my last letter, 
by a slip of the pen, I attributed 
the line, ‘Silence in love betrays 
more woe,’ &c., to Lord Chester- 
field. You of course are aware that 
they are from Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
song, ‘ Wrong not, sweet mistress 
of my heart.’ 
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CHASTELARD TO MARY STUART. 


EAR heart, I bless you for this parting grace, 
That is as sunshine on a winter day ; 

Now that last looks may be upon your face, 

There nothing is can wound me on my way : 
Filling my prison with a light divine, 

My queen, you come as does a saintly moon, 
And I forget the dark clouds while you shine, 

And take no heed of that which will be soon. 
Was ever fate like mine? so dark and sweet ? 


God’s feast before me, and I may not eat. 


God’s feast, for I have won your heart at last, 
And may not tarry for a lover’s kiss ; 
But rich reward for future pain and past 
Is this one hour—this present hour of bliss. 
What though another night shall find me dead, 
With no more sense of love and summer morn ? 
I lived to put a crown upon my head 
That shall be with me in the time unborn ; 
Nor may I be deceived with dying breath— 
Speech is prophetic on the day of death. 


Trust me, my perfect love, this midnight walk 

Is but a fretful prologue to the play— 
Anxietude and doubt and troubled talk, 

Then writing shows the scene for Heaven Day. 
How tell you all in such a breathless time ? 

When Death is standing with his door ajar, 
Counting the minutes in a dreamful rhyme, 

Till he may take his whetted scythe, and mar 
The glorious garden where my pleasures grew 
To music and new hope because of you. 


It is a fearful fall to truest knights— 
This headlong tumble to a mystic goal, 
This slipping from God’s sky and all its lights, 
To dirt and darkness in a narrow hole ; 
But unto me an angel came to show 
That we imagine all the bitter part— 
One crack of thunder and one seething glow 


Of lightning, and a little timid start, 
And there an end ; the storm becomes a charm, 
With promise of new life without alarm. 
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Chastelard to Mary Stuart. 


I do remember in Love’s land of France, 
Whither best thoughts do truant-like run back, 
Our life was zoned with light and fair romance, 
And dance and glamour followed in the track : 
Nay, these are not poor flow’rs I pluck so late ; 
They have the scent of early love, and tho’ 
Some poison buds come too, they are of Fate, 
And honey were not sweet if ’twere not so ; 
All is for love, and deadly nightshade grows 
As much by Heaven’s will as does the rose. 


When that the gentle Hero held the light, 
Leander, knowing then her truth to him, 
Sank under sea in his extreme delight, 
And in Life’s river could no longer swim : 
Now that you hold this loving light to me, 
Death’s river, where the clouds hang in the night, 
Shall be as glorious as Leander’s sea, 
And the mysterious ferry shall be bright ; 
Your tears are bitter-sweet, e’en I could weep 
For joy of this ‘ Good night, and pleasant sleep.’ 


Stay your tears, my sweet, and no more speech 

Shall come from me of Death ; if my heart’s kiss 
Can cure your agony, I do beseech 

Your lips a little, that I may not miss 
The melody locked up with your dear voice. 

This pure and precious time can no pain give, 
But only gentle faith, and I rejoice 

In knowledge of love strong enough to live : 
Your hand is heaven, my love ; I feel your kiss ; 
Your eyes speak peace, and now the rest is bliss. 
Guy 














ROSLYN. 
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BRIDES OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


IV.—Tue Norman Brive. ap. 1106. 


'HE Anglo-Norman period was 
an age of transition; the 
Conquest brought with it a total 
change in social manners and sen- 
timents. The position of women 
was improved. The Norman bride 
was not, like her Anglo-Saxon 
sister, the slave, the property by 
purchase of her husband. She 
was a free woman, probably an 
heiress, carrying for her dower 
rich domains, castles, and vassals, 
and in her lofty and erect bearing 
showed full consciousness of her 
independence and self-confidence. 
When two parties desired to be 
married they were asked three 
times in church, as our publishing 
of banns, unless a dispensation 
had been previously procured, 
which was a new step on the part 
of the Church to secure its inter- 
ference in matters concerning mar- 
riages. 

French dress had varied little 
from Anglo-Saxon times; but the 
names of the garments had been 
changed. The ‘gunna,’ now be- 
come a ‘ robe,’ had the body made 
close to fit the figure and form the 
‘surcoat.’ The sleeves, of extra- 
vagant proportions, hung pendent 
from the arms, and were tied in 
knots to prevent their trailing on 
the ground and being trodden 
upon. The form of them exactly re- 
sembled the well-known ‘mannech’ 
of the Hastings arms. 

The high-born Norman maiden 
wore her hair long and flowing 
until a certain age, when she was 
allowed to plait it in two tails, or 
to bind it with ribbons, much in 
the style of a pigtail. On her 
wedding day she unplaited it, and 
let it hang loosely scattered over 


her shoulders, as indicating her 
noble birth; but after her mar- 
riage she cut it off, to show she 
accepted the condition of bondage 
to her husband. But as civiliza- 
tion advanced, the sacrifice of the 
hair was dispensed with; only 
brides were required, after the 
marriage ceremony, to bind it in 
folds round the head. 

In jewelry and rich materials 
for dress, luxury increased. Silk 
stuffs, called cendal, siglaton, 
samit, velvet, &c., were used con- 
siderably, some home-wrought, 
others from the Levant and Sicily, 
and some from Chinese looms, 
tasty, gauze-like stuffs, ‘resembling 
in colour the flowers of the mea- 
dow, and rivalling in fineness the 
work of the spiders.’ Of these 
showy textures, the knight wore 
over his armour a long, sleeveless 
gown, slit up almost to the waist 
on both sides. In the twelfth 
century cotton had been intro- 
duced, and Mosul had gained her 
reputation for her textures of 
cloudlike thinness, which derive 
their name of muslin from this 
Asiatic city. 

That the Norman bride should 
hold quite a new position may be 
inferred from the state of Society 
in this age of chivalry. -Her 
countrymen had become distin- 
guished throughout all Europe for 
their military skill, their love of 
literature, the splendour of their 
attire, and their courteous bearing 
—courtesy meaning the manners 
of the court; that is, of the so- 
ciety within the castle walls, as 
distinguished from the bourgeoisie, 
or people of the towns. Women 
were then the objects of the 
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knight’s idolatry; she armed her 
lover for the fight, and sometimes 
led his palfrey to the field by the 
bridle. She attached her scarf to 
his arm or his helmet, and by her 
encouragement made the coward 
bold. The knight looked upon 
woman as his patron, and him- 
self as bound to risk his life in 
her defence. 

Hawking was one of the fa- 
vourite accomplishments of the 
Norman lady. Mounted on her 
richly caparisoned steed, she would 
a go forth in pursuit of the game, 
her hawk or merlin on her wrist. 

In the castle, surrounded by her 
tirewomen, she would work at ta- 
pestry, and while she listened to 
the reading of tales of chivalry, 
would reproduce them with the 
needle to drape the bare walls of 
the castle. The harp, the dance, 
chess, and the garden were the 
other amusements of the day. 

But the Norman lady had a 
higher and more important voca- 








tion; she had the full control and 
management of the family, and 
the providing for their wants. The 
whole process of making clothing 
was entirely in the hands of the 
women of the castle. She had her 
band of attendants, or ‘cham- 
briéres,’ who carded and combed 
the wool, beat the flax,and washed 
the garments. They,sheared the 
sheep with their own hands, plied 
the distaff and needle, and occu- 
pied themselves in weaving and 
spinning thread. This last occupa- 
tion was entirely confined to un- 
married women, and discontinued 
on their marriage; hence the de- 
signation of ‘ spinster.’ 

The lady chitelaine was also 
physician and surgeon to the castle 
and all around. She dressed the 
wounds and administered simples 
carefully collected and compounded 
by herself and her attendants. 

Such was the Norman bride and 
matron. 
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‘LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX.’ 
A Drawing-Room Comevietta, 


By Percy FITZGERALD. 





DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 


Lapy TRUMPINGTON. 
LAURA. 
CHARLES. 


Scene. Winderby Station. R. A 
door marked ‘ Waiting Room.’ 
Door in the centre. Snow land- 
scape seen through windows. Bench 
against wall. 


Enter Lapy TRuMPINGTON and 


LAURA. 


Lady T. Was there ever such a 
piece of business! (calmly). I 
know I shall get my death! (Sits 
down on bench.) 

Lau. No, dearest aunty, you 
are not to think of such a thing. 
They have sent back for another 
carriage, and it will be here in 
less than half an hour. 

Lady T. To think, at my time 
of life, of being dragged out 
through the window of my own 
brougham, as if I had fallen into 
a water-but! And that ungrateful 
horse, who has been with me for 
years, lying there on his side, kick- 
ing and plunging at me, as if he 
wanted to kill me! 

Iau, You know, aunty, the 
coachman said it was only his 
freshness. 

Lady T. A nice proper way of 
showing his freshness! 

Iau. But when the carriage 
turned over suddenly, and shot 
poor Bowles so comically off his 
box into the ditch, it really seemed 
such fun! (suddenly grave), I mean 
it would have seemed, if you hadn’t 
been there, aunt. 

Lady T. Oh, of course! there’s 
always great fun when I’m not 


Captain Topp. 
PORTER, 


there, and you have that pauper 
cousin of yours to joke and giggle 
with. I’m ashamed of you. A 
miserable barrister, with a bag 
as empty as his head! 

Lau. I’m sure it’s not his fault, 
aunty. If the public won’é fill 
his bag—— 

Iady T. Let me hear no more 
of him, miss. What a place to 
be shut up in; it’s like a common 
packing case! Are there no por- 
ters and people about? No one 
to light a fire? 

Iau. (reading Time Bill) I 
am sorry to say, aunt, the train 
seems to stop here only twice in 
the day, morning and evening, 
at 10.30 am, and 8.25 p.m. I’m 
afraid no one will come. 

Lady T. (resignedly). Oh then I 
shall simply die! I am all satu- 
rated through and through with 
that vile snow—and my extre- 
mities feel as if they were going 
to drop off. You know what Sir 
Harvey Tupper said about keeping 
cold from my extremities. What 
is that wretched place in there ? 

Lau. The luggage-room, I think, 
aunt. 

Lady T. (faintly). Take me in 
there. I suppose that’s what you 


and that impudent jackanapes 
consider me—just so much lumber 
or baggage—to be tumbled about 
on the common roads! 

Lau. I’m sure he never dreamed 
of such a thing. 

Lady T. No, he didn’t dream 













































it, but he said it. Who was it, 
ma’am, that I overheard calling 
me ‘ Mother Towrow’ ?—I’ll never 
forget that of him, I can tell you. 
Very different from that perfect 
gentleman, Captain Todd. Oh my 
extremities! they are literally con- 
gealed with the cold. 
[Exit into luggage-room. 
Lau. Oh! dear me! was there 
ever anything so unlucky! After 
all the hard work I had to per- 
suade her to go and lunch with 
those stupid Thompsons, it is 
really too provoking! I was so 
longing to see the stupid Thomp- 
sons—four lanky girls and a heavy 
brother: for there was a slight 
possibility of Charley’s dropping 
in atlunch. When I say a slight 
possibility, I mean (hesitating) 
that I had given him orders to be 
sure to meet me there. And he 
said, that he would fiy to the end 
of the world to meet me. I'd like 
to see Charley flying to the end 
of the world, his coat-tails in the 
air, ha! ha! But he does always 
‘write such pretty little notes 
{takes one out): ‘Iam going out 
duck-shooting this morning: but 
there is one little Duck (titters) 
which I hope one day to bring 
home in my bag.’ In his bag 
indeed! and yet I shouldn’t quite 
object. Oh, he is so nice: much 
nicer than that odious Todd, 
aunty’s client. But what am I 
about? I am forgetting the ex- 
tremities, and it is terribly cold 
for her and for them. If I could 
only find a few coals—though if I 
did, I’m sure I don’t know what 
I should do with them. I never 
made a fire in my life. It wasn’t 
among the extras at the boarding- 
school. (Looks about.) No, nota 
coal to be seen. (CHARLES appears 
at the door with gun, game-bag, &c.) 
Poor aunty! What amI to do! 
(Laura runs tohim.) Oh, Charley! 
Char. What are you to do? I’ll 
show you. 
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Lau. No, no! you mustn’t—not 
here, at least (points to the door: he 
makes a comical face; both walk 
about on tiptoe) Oh! I’m so 
glad! 

Char. But what fun to find you 
here. By the merest accident I 
was passing when I recognised 
the dear old brougham, at whose 
window I have so often seen your 
bewitching face. There it lay 
helplessly on its side, with one 
shaft sticking up in the air like 
the claw of some defunct turkey. 

Lau. (gravely). Now,youmustn’t 
be funny here, Charles: you can’t 
conceive what a dreadful way she’s 
in, with the cold and her ex- 
tremities. 

Char. Let her warm her dear 
old toes over the fire; we won’t 
disturb her. 

Iau. But that’s the terrible 
part of it. There’s no fire, and 
she’s shivering there waiting for 
the carriage. 

Char. At such a picture all my 
enmity turns to sympathy. We 
must light one for her. 

Iau. If I only knew how. I 
never made one in my life. 

Char. Yes, but you did. 

Lau. Where ? 

Char. Here (pointing to his chest), 
in this little grate. And have 
stirred it up, too, often enough. 

Lau. How nicely he talks! 

Lady T. (from within). Laura! 
Laura! 

Lau. Oh, what shall we do? If 
she find you here! 

Char. Answer: ‘ Coming, aunt!’ 

Lau, Coming, aunt! 

Char. I have a little plan. T’ll 
soon hunt up some coals, make a 
jolly roaring fire, and thus worm 
myself, or warm myself into the 
very cockles of her heart ! 

Lau. But there are no coals. 

Char. Leaveitall tome. Why, 
the shafts of the brougham would 
cut up into excellent firewood. 

Lau. What, the dear old 
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brougham at whose window the 
bewitching face 
Lady T. (from within). Laura! 
are you ever coming ? 
Char. Leave it to me. 
nage it. 





Tl ma- 


[Exit. 


Enter Lapy TRUMPINGTON. 


Lady T. Why, Laura! Oh, of 
course, no fire. Imade sure, when 
I heard you talking, that I would 
find something to warm me. Who 
was it, miss? 

Lau. Oh yes, aunt, so fortunate! 
a gentleman dropped in here by 
the merest accident! He was so 
anxious about you. And now he 
is gone to get something to make 
a fire with. 

Lady T. Well, there is some 
politeness left in the world. One 
of the neighbours ? 

Lau. Oh! he knows you per- 
fectly. And so admires and re- 
spects you. He would do anything 
to please you. 

Lady T. Is he in my books? 

Lau. (hesitating). On, aunty, I’m 
afraid in your black ones. 

Lady T. (rising). Why, you 
don’t mean to tell me, miss, that 
you have dared to introduce that 
fellow 





Enter CHARLES with a small tin 
dish-cover full of cinders and some 
sticks. 

Char. Victory! victory! I 
should have made a capital miner. 
I have been down on my knees 
before a dust-heap raking and 
scraping out these precious mor- 
sels. 

Lady T. You here! How dare 
you, sir, presume to come where I 
am? But I see it all clearly. You 
have contrived this together— 
bribed my coachman to upset me 
and give me my death of cold to 
bring about this—assignation. 

Lau. Oh, aunt! what shocking 
ideas you have! 


‘ Light only on the Box.’ 


Char. My dear madam, the sim- 
ple fact is, I was out shooting, 
hoping to fall in with a stray 
little duck (Laura smiles) or two 
(she tosses her head), when I chanced 
to see an inverted vehicle in the 
snow; and the horrible idea flashed 
upon me that something might 
have happened to our dear Lady 
Trumpington. 

Lady T. Horrible, indeed—very 
horrible, you think it! 

Char. (sadly). I have long since 
seen that it was hopeless to think 
of removing Lady Trumpington’s 
prejudices. But I know how she 
is suffering at this moment, and I 
will go on with the Samaritan 
office I have undertaken, in spite 
of obloquy and misrepresentation. 
You may yet do me justice when 
—when I have lit the fire. 

(Lavy T. throws herself back im- 
patiently, looks at the ceiling, 
and patters her feet on the floor. 
CHARLES kneels down at the 
Jire-place.) 

Char. You must know that I 
am considered to have some skill 
in this sort of thing. You see the 
first point is, just as in making 
love, to thoroughly rake out all the 
remains of the old fire. 

[Rakes out ashes. 

Iau. Nonsense! But what 
shall we do for sticks ? 

Char. Couldn’t you spare a 
few of those choice ones that 
you dance with at the balls? I 
wish I had them here. In they’d 
go. (Putting sticks in.) 

Iau. Nonsense! How you talk 
(starting). Oh! And won’t you 
want a little shaving or so? 

Char. Want a little shaving! 
I thought you doted on a mous- 
tache (passing his hand over his 
chin). But there (rising), it’s 
complete! No professional could 


have done it better. (Gets a chair.) 
Now, my dear madam, entertain 
what feelings of hostility to me 
you please; but allow me to bring 
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you over and place you on this 
seat, so as to enjoy the first genial 
blaze of a good roaring fire. There. 

[Leads her over. 

Lady T. Do be quick then: 
my extremities are dropping off. 

Char. We shall have them 
on again in a moment, my dear 
madam. Now, we have only to 
apply a light, and the result will 
be a beautiful fire. Why (start- 
ing and feeling his pockets )—good 
gracious me! I couldn’t (groans). 
Yes, I have, I must have. I re- 
member now. Dunderhead! 

Iau. Who? what is it? 

Char. (walking about). The 
matches—the matches! A beau- 
tiful little silver box, with my 
initials on it, to hold vestas. Left 
it on my dressing table. Dolt, 
idiot, donkey, zebra, yahoo—call 
me anything you like. 

Lady T. (rises). So, sir! this is 
another ‘ sell,’ as you call it ? 

Char. (searching his waistcoat 
pockets). Stay, stay. No, that 
would be too great luck. Yet it 
feels likeone. Something or other 
like one has worn a hole for itself 
through this waistcoat pocket— 
and—gently, gingerly, delicately, 
here we come! 

Lau. (clapping her hands). Oh, 
joy! delightful! a regular genuine 
match. 

Char. Yes, here is the precious, 
though attenuated splinter. Only 
one! 

Lau. (peeping over tolook). Oh, 
you dear, sweet little thing. I 
could kiss you. 

Char. But we'll have to be 
very tender with this little creature. 
See, the phosphorus is all worn 
away to a tiny speck. You try, 
Laura; a woman’s touch is so 
delicate, you know 

Lau. Oh, but I am frightened to 
death! I think a man’s bold 
touch 

Char. (feeling it). This wall 
looks very damp and gritty. 








Lau. I thought the sole of 
one’s boot was the orthodox 
place ? 

Char. Yes—somebody’s little 
Balmoral. We'll divide the risk. 
You hold your foot up on my 
knee, while I proceed to strike the 
light. 

Lau, Well, I suppose there 
would not be much harm in that, 
as the case is so desperate. 

[Puts up her foot. 

Lady T. Good gracious! What 
on earth are you doing there, 
Laura? (Sits down.) 

Lau. Hush, aunty, or you'll 
make his hand unsteady. 

Char. Don’t speak, madam, 
pray. This is a solemn moment, 
and I'll want all my faculties. 
Are you ready ? 

Lau, » Ye-e-s. 

Char. Then here goes, in Luci- 
fer’s name (groans). There! I 
knew it. 

Iau. What shall we do now? 
(takes match). Oh, you nasty per- 
fidious thing! and after my kiss- 
ing you, too! 

Lady T. (rising). Tl put up 
with no more of this foolery. You 
shan’t make me your butt, sir. 
(In a broken voice.) It’s intoler- 
able, barbarous—cruel, sir. But 
I'll sit and shiver in that room 
sooner than stay here another 
moment to be insulted. 

Char. I assure you, Lady 
Trumpington, you do me injustice. 
I would give a five-pound note 
this moment that that unlucky 
match had kept its phosphoric 
head on! 

lady T. That’s only more of 
your jeering. Let me go. [Ezit. 

Iau. This is getting very 
serious. You have ruined your- 
self with her for ever! 

Char. We must get one. I'll 
go out and scour the roads, stop 
every one I meet, and insist on 
their delivering up their matches. 
I'll offer a reward of twenty 
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pounds for one. Keep up your 
spirits, I won’t be a moment. 
[Exit CHARLES. 

Lau. Poor Charles! How en- 
thusiastically he throws himself 
into the business. So provoking 
to have failed, just as aunty was 
softening to him. All the fault 
of that stupid match that couldn’t 
keep its phosphorus on its head. 

Lady T. Laura, come directly 
and rub my feet, miss! 


Lau. Yes, aunty. [Runs out. 


Enter hurriedly, CHARLES, dragging 
in Captain Topp, who has skates 
in his hand. 


Char. Was there ever such 
good fortune to meet a man 
before I had gone ten yards! My 
dear sir, pray excuse the apparent 
roughness of my proceedings, but 
the fact is—or rather the facts are, 
but the story being a long one, 
would bore you. I may say this 
much—that the case is desperate 
—literally desperate. (All this time 
he is feeling the shooting-coat pockets 
outside.) I simply must have one. 
The happiness of two young people, 
and all that, depends on your sur- 
rendering it. You have a heart, 
yes—you must have (puts his hand 
on his breast angrily). Where is 
it, sir? 

Todd. My heart! What are 
you about? Are youmad? Let 
me alone, sir. 

Char. (with triumph). He has 
a pipe! I distinctly felt the 
hammer-shaped morocco case in 
the pocket. I thought you looked 
like a man that had a pipe case. 

Todd. Wild symptoms of in- 
sanity; I can only. characterise 
this behaviour of yours as idiotic. 

Char.. Characterise it as you 
like, my dear sir, only answer me 
a simple question. You smoke 
this pipe? 

Todd. Of course I do. 

Char. Of course he does. And 
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equally of course, to smoke your 
pipe, you must light it. 

Todd. Of course I must. 

Char. Of course he must. Come 
here. Eureka! Eureka! it’s found! 


Enter LAvuRA. 


Lau, (starts). What! 
Todd! 

Char. (astonished ). Captain Todd! 
Todd, the favoured rival! 

Todd. You here, Miss Laura! 
I am fortunate. And now I am 
not the least angry with this gen- 
tleman who insisted on dragging 
me in. 

Iau, (to CHaries). Well, you 
have contrived it beautifully. 
Don’t you know that he’s aunty’s 
pet and favourite ? 

Char. Yes, I have managed it 
very cleverly. He’s destined to 
light the fire after all! 


Captain 


Enter Lavy TRUMPINGTON. 


Lady T. What, you, my dear 
Captain Todd! I am so delighted 
to see a friendly face. You have 
come to save me, for this gentle- 
man has been amusing himself 
with practical jokes at my ex- 
pense, putting me down before a 
fire and pretending to light it. 
You wouldn’t behave in that way. 

Todd. Indeed I would not. But 
(to Laura and CHARLEs) here’s a 
fire all ready: why don’t you 
light it? (CHARLES turns away 
contemptuously, LAURA does the same 
and tosses her head.) What could 
be simpler than to apply a match ? 

[Zo Lapy Trumprnerton. 

Lady T. Oh! that’s it! He pre- 
tends there are none. 

Todd. Well, odd enough, though 
a smoker, J forgot to bring out 
any matches this morning. (Laura 
and CHARLES rush down eagerly.) 
But it was not very long ago that 
I chanced to meet a railway 
porter,who good-naturedly, though, 
of course, in return for the con- 
ventional half-crown, emptied his 











‘box of the dozen or so matches 
that were left in it. Here they 
are. (They retire up. He stoops 
down to fire. To Lavra.) Ah, 
fairy fingers have been here. That 
I can see! 

Char. Yes, I made it. Thank 
you! 

Iau, (to Cuartes). Ah! it’s all 
over with us now. 

Todd (strikes a match, it doesn’t 
light. Strikes again and misses). 
Why—very odd this. Oh, these 
walls must be damp. (Gets up, 

Seels a spot on the wall with his 
Singers and then strikes cautiously, 
but fails again.) 

Char. Well done. (Lavra clap- 

ping her hands eagerly.) 

Todd. I can’t understand this. 

Lady T. (angrily). Surely, Cap- 
tain Todd, you too can’t be 
trifling with me? 

Lau. Oh, what an idea! I'll bet 
a dozen pair of gloves that those 
are some Light-only-on-the-Box 
matches ! , 

Char. (snatches one). They are! 
They are! (She claps her hands, 
points at Topp. CHARLES dances 
about.) 

Lady T. (walking about). An- 
other trick! I see, I am to 
perish with cold among you. I 
must say I did not expect this 
from you, Captain Todd. 

Todd. I assure you, my dear 
Lady Trumpington, I am quite 
innocent of all this. You see the 
man kept the box; and without it 
his matches are of no use. 

Lady T. I don’t want any 
further explanations, sir. Come 
away, Laura. People think a 
matron can be treated any way. 
(Lavra makes signs of intelligence 
to CHARLES.) [Exeunt. 

Char. Well, sir; that was very 
funny! I protest you took me 
in; for the moment I really 
thought you intended lighting 
that fire! 

Todd. Intended, sir! You 
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know very well I was in earnest. 
But these ridiculous inventions! 
Light only on the box, indeed! 
Such absurd precautions! As if 
one was a child, and would set 
one’s bib on fire! 

Char. Your bib, sir! (looking at 
his dress curiously). Sol see! A 
very appropriate dress. But come 
now, confess; it was a little cruel 
to choose a poor old lady, all 
famishing with cold, as the sub- 
ject of such a joke 

Todd. I tell you there was no 
joke in the case. 

Char. She says there was. And 
so circumstantial, too—the ima- 
ginary porter, and all that—— 

Todd. By Jove, an idea! That 
railway porter can’t be very far 
off. It was only an hour ago that 
I met him. If I could only find 
him and get the box from him, 
that will change this gentleman’s 
note. [Hurries out. 

Char. Halloo! Come back, sir! 
Where can he be off to? If I 
could contrive a grand coup, put 
the old lady in good humour, and 
have the fire blazing away merrily 
before he returns! A match! a 
match! my kingdom — no, my 
cheque on Coutts’—for a match! 
That’s more to the point, though 
less poetical! (Looking about.) 
There’s sure to be one on the 
floor somewhere. It will be most 
unreasonable if there’s not, con- 
sidering all the houses that are 
set on fire by people walking on 
matches. I'll try once more. 

[ Exit. 





Enter Topp, dragging in Porter. 


Todd. The very man I wanted! 
Come, sir; just look at my face. 

Por. I thought you wanted a 
job. There, let me go. 

Todd. No; you shan’t go. Ex- 
cuse the apparent roughness of 
my proceedings, but things are at 
a crisis here. 

Por. A cry—what ? 

2. 
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Todd. Stupid! You recollect 
what you gave me this morning? 

Por. Gave you! I’m sure 
ae 

Todd (impatiently). Well, what 
I gave you—that half-crown. I 
suppose your memory is weak on 
every point but money ? 

Por. Oh, to be sure! A real 
gemmen, as I said. But I’ve none 
left, more’s the pity. 

Todd. No matter about the 
matches. What I want now, and 
what I must and shall have, is the 
box. 

Por. The box! 

Todd. Hush! 
they’ll hear you! 

Por. Who’ll hear me? Blowed if 
I know a harf of what this means. 

Todd. Here, come to terms at 
once, you greedy railway official ! 
How much do you want? Will 
you take a sovereign? 

Por. Do you mean for the 
empty box? 

Todd. I see. This is the money 
lender’s trick—not got it yourself, 
but know a friend in the City 
who will let you have it. Ha, ha! 

Por. I go to a friend in the 
City for a match box! Get along. 
I see how it is; yer signal lamps 
must be out of order and won’t 
work, 

Todd. Here, take another then, 
you rapacious bearer of port- 
manteaus! And now the box is 
mine. 


What box ? 
Not 80 loud ; 


Enter CHARLES. 


Char. The box yours! No, it 
isn’t; it shan’t be. At your peril, 
porter, let him have it. 

[Both try to get it from the 
Porter, who stands in the 
middle. 

Todd. I must request, sir, you 
will not interfere here. I am 
making a private arrangement 
with this person. 

Char. Nice occupation, that of 
familiarising a public servant with 
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an atmosphere of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

Todd, Oh, with that atmosphere 
he is familiar enough already. 
But you are too late, sir; the con- 
tract is concluded.. Here! hand 
over the box ! 

Por. Oh, just wait—put on the 
break a bit. Now, how do I know 
but that this here ain’t a valuable 
article, eh? 

Char. (eagerly). Yes; exactly. 

Por. How do I know but that this 
ain’t a article come out of one of 
the museums, eh ? or belonging to 
the Emperor of Proosia, or one of 
the crowned swells ? 

Char. Quite so, porter. You 
show asagacity and acumen above 
your station. (Aside.) See here, 


hand it over to me quietly. I'll 
remember you. 
Por. Remember me! Oh, no; 


that article comes too cheap for 
me, sir! 

Char. I assure you I'll take 
care of you. Leave it to me. 

Por. Yes; but what will you 
leave tome? Blowed if it wouldn’t 
be the fairest course to put it up 
to auction, and let you two gents 
bid agin one another for the pro- 
perty. 

Todd. You greedy fellow! Why 
you have disposed of it to me 
already. 

Por. Oh, I have a duty to my 
wife and family. Now, gents, 
make your bids. Going! 

Char. Well, I'll give a couple of 
sovereigns; knock it down to me. 

Todd. Three! 

Char. Four! 

Porter. Keep it up, gents, keep 
it up! Now, for you, sir. 

Todd. Oh, this is simply extor- 
tion. I'll not submit to it. It’s 
not worth it. 


Enter Lavy T. and Lavra. 
Lady T. The fire not ready yot! 


Oh, it’s barbarous—barbarous. 
Char. It is, my dear madam. 
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You heard him say ‘ not worth it’? 
He grudges the small outlay neces- 
sary to procure you warmth and 
comfort. 

Todd. How dare you misrepre- 
sent me in that scandalous way! 
My dear madam, if you will listen 
to me-—— (takes her hand). 

Char. Don’t, my dear Lady 
Trumpington. The fact is, as I 
say, and if you will listen to 
me—— (takes her hand). 

Lady T. Oh, take me away out 
of this. See for the carriage, 
quick! Youare killing me among 
you. [ Exit. 

Todd. I'll not be a second, my 
dear madam. 

Char. I fly, my dear madam. 

[Both meet at the door. 

Todd. You were not asked to go, 
sir. 

Char. No one troubled you, sir. 

[Exeunt struggling. 
Lau. Poor aunty. There is no 
one to help us. I declare, here’s 


an opportunity! If I could only- 


fascinate this rude being—and at 
railway stations they are sus- 
ceptible to female charms, accom- 
panied of course by other tender 
influences. (Goes up to him.) Oh, 
sir! I—I want you to do some- 
thing forme. By-the-way, tell me 
what is your name ? 

Por. Mumpchin, miss. 

Lau. Nothing else? Surely you 
have a Christian name. 

Por. Well, Jemmy is what 
everyone calls me. 

Lau. To be sure. And that 
little diminutive shows how you 
must have endeared yourself to 
all about you. 

Por. Phew! she is coming it 
strong. 

Lau. Now, listen to me I 
want you—I want you, oh, so 
much 

Por. Not more than I want you, 
miss. (Aside.) But I wouldn’t 
want Mrs. Mumpchin to be listen- 
ing to this—— 





Iau, I want you to—I suppose 
you wouldn’t mind my calling 
you Jemmy? You won’t refuse 
me the trifle I ask—only a frail, 
tiny, empty little thing. 

Por. No, no, miss. No, you 
ain’t that; indeed you ain’t. 

Iau. I mean the bow (coquet- 
tishly). I want you to give it 
to me. 

Por. O ho! what, you arter the 
box too, miss? Well, of all the 
starts 

Lau. Why start ? 

Por. Queer starts; rum gos I 
mean. 

Iau. Goes of rum! I'm not 
rich, but say how much (taking 
out her purse), and I'll try and 
meet your wishes. 

Por. She’s a very pretty, ’ticing 
creature, though I wouldn’t like 
her to come in Mrs. Mumpchin’s 
way. I declare I am harf inclined 
to make you a present of this 
valable article, miss; or, what’s 
the same thing, leave it to your- 
self. There! (Gives it.) I can look 
to the gemmen for the rest. 

Iau, Oh, thank you. Here, 
aunty, aunty! Charles! (Znter 
Lapy T. and Cuar.es and Topp.) 
I have got the Box! Now, aunty, 
you shall be warm at last. Such 
a blaze as we shall have. (All 
bring Lapy T. over, and seat her 
at the fire.) 

Char. You contrived it beauti- 
fully, as you always do. 

Lau. Yes, I managed it, didn’t 
I? 

Por. Yes, miss, we managed it 
nicely between us. 

Char. Oh, get out of this! 

Lau. Do, Charles, send that 
horrid man away. 

Por. Well, I say! And after 
her calling me Jemmy! [Ezit. 

Char. Now, light up! light up! 
Ah! Captain Todd, where are you 
now ? & « 

Lau, Never mind. Strike the 
light. 
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Char. Yes, strike the light. 

Iau. Then why don’t you? 
What! haven’t you the matches ? 

Char. No. Why, I thought 
you 

Todd. Capital! capital! Can’t 
get on without me. You may 
have the box, but I have the 
matches. 

Lady T. (getting up). Tl not 
be treated in this way any longer. 

Lau. (to Todd). How heartless 
you are. Can’t you give him the 
matches ? 

Char. You are pushing thething 
too far. Don’t be a fool. You 
give up the matches. 

Todd. You give up the box. 
(Both struggle.) 

Lady T. Oh, stop them, stop 
them! the cruel creatures, they 
don’t care about my condition. 

Todd. Am I to be called on to 
supply a person like that with 
matches ? 

Char. And is it to be assumed 
that I am to keep a stock of boxes 
on hand for the convenience of an 
individual like that ? 

Todd. Don’t individual me, sir. 

Char. Then don’t you person 
me, sir. 

Iady T. 1 require you, sir (to 
CuaRLEs), instantly to give the 
box to Captain Todd. I insist !— 
I command you! Don’t agitate 
me any more! 

Char. But why, my dear madam, 
select me for such a humiliation ? 
Surely, surely your own natural 
sense of equity must see that as 
possessor of the box, which is the 
really important element, for the 
match is a mere trumpery baga- 
telle—— 

Todd. I deny it in toto. Trum- 
pery bagatelle indeed! It’s the 
sine gud non of the whole business. 
Where would your Light-on-the- 
Box box be without matches ? 

Char. Ridiculous! Where would 
your Light-on-the-Box matches be 
without the box ? 
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Lady T. While they are squab- 
bling, I shall die of cold. Give it 
up this moment. 

Char. Well. There it is. 

Todd. Ah! here are matches 
and box at last brought together. 
Now, my dear Lady Trumpington, 
once more permit me. (Leads her 
over and places her in the chair by 
the fire-place.) At last we are going 
to give you light and warmth. 
Now, who is master of the situa- 
tion? One, two, three. Make 
ready—present. (Enter Porter.) 
( Tries a match, which fails.) That 
was merely an experimental at- 
tempt. (Tries again and fails.) 
Why these things must be be- 
witched ! (Tries again.) 

Lau. (runs forward and seizes 
box). Let me look. Why, I de- 
clare, it’s not the proper box. It’s 
one of the common ordinary ones 
—look Charles ! 

Char. No more it is. Capital! 
It’s not a Light-on-the-Box box at 
all! This is another of his little 
hoaxes, Lady Trumpington. 

Lady T. (rising). It is intoler- 
able that you should attempt to 
take such a liberty. But it’s too 
late now; for my unfortunate 
extremities—O—(groans). 

Por. (CHARLES, down in front). 
Well, if I can make out what 
games they’re going on with! 

Char. Oh, this is past a joke. 
Something must be done. I'll 
rouse up the whole country. 
Here, matches! matches! [2zit. 

Lady T. (faintly). It’s too late 
—too late! The collapse is set- 
ting in. Oh, get me fire—get me 
warmth—get me circulation ! 

Iau. Dear aunty, we are so 
sorry. But there stands the gen- 
tleman who is accountable for all 
you are suffering. 

Por. What’s that about a sove- 
reign ? 

Todd. My dear Lady Trump- 
ington, you are doing me injustice. 
What shall Ido? Only tell me. 
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Lady T. You have killed me, 
sir, that’s all. 

Iau. Indeed he has, aunty. 
Dear, dear! If we could only find 
some sovereign remedy. 

Por. Sovereign again! Blessed 
if I understand what all these 
games are about! See here, can’t 
you put the matches to the fire 
and have done with it? 

Todd. Stupid idiot! you are at 
the bottom of all this. What 
matches ? 

Por. The matches I gave you. 
The box was full on them. 

Iau. (eagerly). Do you mean 
the last box ? 

Por. Yes, to be sure; good old- 
fashioned ones, too. None of your 
trumpery Light-on-the-Box ’uns. 

Lau. Saved! saved! Dear 
aunty, it’s all right again. 

Todd. Quick! Where are they ? 
Five guineas down. 

Por. Where are they? sure the 
other gemmen’s got them. 

Todd (groans). Was there ever 
such luck! 

[CHARLES appears in the doorway 

with a shovel of lighted coals, a 


handkerchief tied to the end of 


Lavra’s parasol, which he 
waves. He comes down, walks 
all round the stage, singing 
* The Conquering Hero. Then 
goes to the fire-place, and lights 
the fire. 

Char. Now, Lady Trumpington, 
see what I have done. There’s a 
noble blaze, at which you can 
warm the extremities. Have I 
redeemed myself? 

[Brings her to the fire. 

Lady T. Heaven be praised, if 
it be not too late. 

Lau. Iamsoenchanted. Aunty 
will never forget it of you—will 
you, aunty ? 

Char. Rushing in my despera- 


(Currarn.) 


tion along the high road, deter- 
mined to do or die, what should 
I sudden!y encounter but a travel- 
ling tinker, with his brazier car- 
ried ready lighted in one hand. I 
could have hugged the smutty 
vagabond; I flew at him, and in 
two seconds the contents of the 
brazier, with this accompanying 
shovel, were mine—on proper com- 
mercial terms, of course. Now see 
how it blazes. The place is get- 
ting warm already. 

Lau. Aunty, hasn’t he behaved 
beautifully ? 

Char. And hasn’t he behaved 
—well, I won’t exult over a fallen 
enemy. 

Por. (to Lavra). And hadn’t 
Jemmy something to do with it, 
eh, miss? Hallo, mum! but here’s 
your carriage driving up. 

Lady T. At last! I suppose 
we must go, though this place is 
beginning to get a little com- 
fortable. 

Char. Take my arm, Lady 
Trumpington. Ah, Todd, you see 
I secured the match. But here’s 
the best match of all (to Laura). 

Todd (sighs). And I am to be 
put off with the empty box. 

Lau. But we look for full boxes, 
not empty ones. Boxes ranged in 
a brilliant circle round us— 
covered with a certain patent pre- 
paration. 

Char. What can you mean ? 

Lau, (takes the box). I mean 
sympathy and interest. There is 
the friction during the progress of 
the piece; then the explosion, the 
sound of applause—the flash—the 
light. I would have our match 
light not only on the boxes, but 
on the stalls, pit, and galleries! 
There (strikes a light). (To 
audience.) Have I succeeded as 
well with you ? 
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THE TABARD AND THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


HE old inns and taverns of 

London would furnish a sub- 
ject for one of the pleasantest of 
books. Before the days of clubs 
—those bachelor paradises of the 
present century, where ministries 
are formed and upset, books read, 
scandal talked, and good dinners 
discussed—the inns and taverns 
were the rendezvous of wits, the 
centre-points of political society, 
the places of high revelry, and the 
camping ground of cliques. At 
the ‘Devil’ Ben Jonson and his 
adopted sons sang their songs 
and wrote their verses; at the 
‘Cock’ Pepys supped with the 
pretty actress of whom his wife 
was so jealous ; at the ‘ Mitre’ the 
great Doctor planned with Bos- 
well his trip to the Hebrides; at 
the ‘Cheshire Cheese’ Goldsmith 
and Johnson met at quiet dinners ; 
at the St. Paul’s Churchyard 
taverns the musical men of the 
last century practised their glees 
and discussed Handel; at the 
‘Three Crowns’ in the Vintry the 
Elizabethan gallants tossed off 
their sack and drank the king’s 
health upon their knees; at the 
Exchange taverns the victims of 
the South Sea Bubble talked of 
shares and sneered at Walpole, 
who had warned them of their 
madness; at Wills’, Dryden was 
throned king of the poets; at 
Button’s, Addison grew genial 
over the second bottle, whose cork 
Steele was always only too ready 
to extract. 

But of all these spots, none is 
more consecrated to great memo- 
ries than the ‘Tabard’ in South- 
wark, that old Surrey-side inn of 
which, in its present shape, we 
give a sketch. It is true that the 
original ‘ Tabard ’ was partly burnt 
down by a great fire in 1676; but 


there can be no doubt that the 
original plan of the hostelry was 
preserved and is essentially the 
same as that of Chaucer’s time. 
From the wide gateway of this 
inn, the Canterbury pilgrims— 
dear to the lovers of English 
poetry—set forth on their way, 
when ‘ April with his soft sweet 
showers had pierced unto the 
roots the drought of March,’ and 
‘ The young sun 
Now in the Ram his first half course 
had run; 
On tender crops, in every holt and heath, 
Zephirus breathed and woke them from 
their death, 
And birds that sleep all night with open 


eye, 

In ioe bush began their melody.’ 

Other poets only show us man 
and his actions as in a picture or 
a tapestry, but Chaucer opens a 
window and bids us look out on 
the bright world and the men and 
women that fill it. The breath of 
May blows over his meadows, the 
rough nor’wester ruffles his seas. 
There are no such living beings, 
except in Homer and Shakspeare, 
as live in his verses. He is occa- 
sionally tiresome with his Latin 
axioms, his astrology, and his 
monastic learning; his lines are 
encrusted and rugged with anti- 
quity, but when you grow familiar 
with his language, you find every 
word instinct with life and sense, 
and feel how vigorously he thought, 
what a large heart he must have 
had, and what a large and active 
brain it nourished. 

How Shakspeare gained his great 
knowledge of humanity we shall 
never know. A country boy, who 
came to London and becamean actor 
—an actor who became a dramatic 
writer, and finally a manager—a 
poet who occasionally went to 
court, or took his troop to noble- 
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men’s country houses, had no great 
scope, one would think, for seeing 
Beatrices and Romeos, Benedicts, 
Hamlets, Othellos, and Cordelias. 
an what sea did he drag for such 
treasure? In what ocean did he 
dive for such pearls? How did 
stray glimpses of character crystal- 
lise into such marvels as he 
created? What stray wits he must 
have dredged together before he 
could mould a Falstaff from the 
whole ! 

But Chaucer’s life—the little we 
know of it—was eminently fitted 
to create a poet. Probably of 
humble birth himself, he had lived 
in courts and had known royal 
smiles and royal frowns. Though 
Chaucer lived many years longer 
than Shakspeare, how little we 
really know of him! In his ‘ Tes- 
tament of Love,’ he calls himself a 
Londoner. There are Chaucers 
mentioned in old London records, 
but no one can say which was the 
poet’s ancestor. Some antiquaries 
derive the word Chaucer from a 
Norman word signifying a shoe- 
maker; others from chaussier, a 
breeches-maker; a third set of 
word-splitters say Chaucer is from 
chauf-fe-cire: so that a Deputy- 
Chafewax might have been the 
first illustrious Chaucer. It is 
just the same with Shakspeare 
senior, who was either a butcher, 
a glover, or a simple yeoman. 
Anyhow, the great middle-class 
of England, from whom more than 
half the valour, wisdom, and wit 
of the nation has sprung, may 
fairly claim both Chaucer and 
Shakspeare, and blue blood has 
two great names less to enroll. 

It is the same with Chaucer’s 
education. Leland will have it he 
was educated at Oxford, because, 
as he thinks, he was born in Ox- 
fordshire—which he was not. In 
his ‘Court of Love,’ the poet speaks 
of himself,; under an assumed 
name, as of ‘Cambridge, clerk.’ 
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That he was a student of the Inner 
Temple with the poet Gower rests 
entirely on a doubtful record seen, 
not by Speght himself, but by a 
friend, which mentions Geoffrey 
Chaucer being fined two shillings 
for beating a Franciscan friar in 
Fleet Street, one of those false 
knaves, no doubt, whom he has 
described in his humorous tale, 
‘who went about the land with staff 
and scrip begging meal and cheese, 
and sometimes corn, a bushel of 
wheat, a bit of cheese, a God’s 
halfpenny or a mass penny, a cut 
of brawn, or a strip of a blanket, 
to build holy houses,’ 


* Where divine service might be honoured, 
Not where it was wasted and devoured ;” 


and for masses, to save friends’ 
souls out of purgatory. 

All that is known about Chaucer 
might, indeed, be written on a 
post-card, and all about Shakspeare 
on a Visiting card. Certain it is 
that Edward IIL, in Chaucer's 
thirty-ninth year, granted ‘our 
valet,’ as he calls him, he being 
neither squire nor knight, an 
annuity of twenty marks. Five 
years later the poet was appointed, 
with two others, envoy to Genoa. 
Two years later a daily pitcher of 
wine was given him, and he be- 
came a government official and 
comptroller of the tolls on wool 
and the smaller duties on wine in 
the port of London, on express 
condition that he wrote his rolls 
with his own hands and employed 
no substitute—substitutes, pro- 
bably, having been found rapa- 
cious and dishonest. It is sup- 
posed that he was already a poet 
of fame, having written his trans- 
lation of the famous ‘ Romance of 
the Rose,’ and his ‘ Troilus,’ which 
was afterwards to inspire Shak- 
speare. In the ‘Assemblée of 
Foules,’ according to some com- 
mentators, he has alluded to 
John of Gaunt’s love for Blanche 
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of Lancaster, whom John after- 
wards married. Pen behind his 
ear, we see him on the Thames 
quays, numbering casks of Gascon 
wine, totling up figures, and chid- 
ing his under-clerks. It is supposed 
that from this house of bondage 
Chaucer, like Charles Lamb, went 
home at night to write and think 
and caracole on Pegasus. At this 
period he wrote, it is believed 
(you see it is all conjecture), his 
‘ House of Fame,’ for in that poem 
he says— 

‘For when thy labour is all done, 

And hast made all thy reckonings, 

Instead of rest and new things, 

Thou goest home to thy house anon.’ 


Records show that Edward III. 
made him guardian of Sir Edmund 
Staplegate’s heir (an office worth 
104/.), gave him some forfeited 
wool, and, in the last year of his 
reign, sent him to France to 
arrange the important subject of 
the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with a daughter of the 
French king; so that the dark 
doings of statesmen were not un- 
known to him. We meet with him 
again serving in the French war, 
and taken prisoner in the retreat 
towards Brittany. Five or six 
years he is supposed to have pined 
in a French prison, singing, no 
doubt mournfully as a‘ caged bird. 
And he had really witnessed such 
scenes as he describes in ‘ Palamon 
and Arcite,’ where 

* East and west 

In go the spears into the level rest, 

Sharp pricks the spur into the horse’s 

side, 

For these are warriors who can joust 

and ride ; 

Up spring the spears full twenty feet 

in height, 

Out flash the swords that are as silver 

bright, 

The helms they hew and all to shivers 

shred, 

a the blood with cruel gush of 

Tred. 
With mighty maces bones are reft and 


urst, 
He in the thickest of the throng is first.’ 


He had heard the cries of ‘ The 
Lilies of France!’ and ‘ St. George 
for merry England!’ He had 
seen the long line of spears fall 
level and bear upon the men 
of Artois and of Picardy. He had 
seen the bowmen let fly their 
shafts of death, and the horsemen 
of Burgundy go rolling down before 
them. He had seen the squires 
kneeling by their dead masters, 
the solemn heralds counting the 
slain, the monks holding the cru- 
cifix before glazing eyes. He was 
at the siege of Rheims and of 
Paris, and had been a sharer of 
the disastrous retreat of Chartres ; 
we know this from the simple 
fact that Geoffrey Chaucer was a 
witness in the celebrated heraldic 
‘Scrope and Grosvenor’ trial, 
when he deposed that, being 
before the village of Rehors, in 
Brittany, he had seen Sir Richard 
Scrope bearing the disputer’s arms, 
azure, a bend argent. And again 
he deposes to being surprised in 
Friday Street, Cheapside, by seeing 
the same arms hung outside an 
inn. Making inquiry, one an- 
swered him and said, ‘ No, sir, 
they are not hung out for the 
arms of Scrope, nor painted there 
for those arms; but they are 
painted and put there by a knight 
of the county of Chester, whom 
we call Sir Robert Grosvenor.” 
And that was the first time he 
ever heard speak of Sir Robert 
Grosvenor, of his ancestors, or of 
any other bearing the name of 
Grosvenor. 

Chaucer was at this time forty, 
an esquire, having borne arms 
twenty-seven years. He first mar- 
ried a lady named Rouet, a sister 
of Catherine Swinford, the Duke 
of Lancaster’s mistress. That he 
was mixed up with disturbances 
in the Guildhall in defence of the 
City’s liberties, and was for years 
in the Tower, we know as a cer- 
tainty. We also know that he 
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thus lost for a time the favour of 
that would-be despot Richard IZ., 
and was deprived of all his offices, 
which he himself laments bitterly, 
with more of the poet’s sensitive- 
ness than the philosopher’s forti- 
tude. The Muses had small comfort 
for him now, and he longed to be 
back among his heaps of Flemish 
wool and his Bordeaux wine casks. 
Eventually he was restored to the 
daylight and the sunshine of office. 
He died in 1400, aged seventy-two. 
We have thus, as it were, several 
glimpses of Chaucer—first as a 
courtier at the Savoy Palace in the 
Strand, no doubt reading his 
poems to the Duke of Lancaster 
and his ladies; next on the wine 
quay, noting down casks and tot- 
ting up rows of figures; thirdly, 
riding with the Prince of Wales 
and his knights through the paths 
between the French vineyards; 
lastly, a prisoner in some dim 
turret of the Tower, conning his 


verses or watching the barges glide- 


dark through the river moon- 
light. 

Unlike Shakspeare, Chaucer 
wrote much of his own time. The 
prologue of his ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
introduces us to all the types of 
his age—the knight, the friar, the 
abbess, the seaman, the somp- 
ner, and the citizen; and what 
portraits they are that he gives us, 
broad and rich-coloured as Titian’s, 
with touches of finish that remind 
us of Teniers and Ostade. No 
painful fiddling detail; you find 
what the eye first seeks and first 
takes in.. They glow with life, 
and real blood pulsates in their 
veins. He paints with a gay 
carelessness and vigour that con- 
ceal the highest art. Let us 


take the chief persons of the nine 
and twenty pilgrims seated in the 
‘ Tabard,’ and follow the poet as he 
introduces them with a loving 
care. We like the age of chivalry 
the better when we feel assured 
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that such persons as the knight, 
for instance, actually flourished in 
it, as we know they must have 
done, or so great and truthful and 
straightforward a poet would never 
have thrust them into such strange 
company. The knight, 


* That worthy man, 
That from the time that ever he began 
To ride to war, loved truth and chivalry, 
Honour and freedom, and all courtesy, 


had been a sort of Garibaldi, 
fighting everywhere for liberty 
and right against the Pagan and 
the contemner of Christ. No man 
had ridden farther in Christendom 
or in Heathenesse, and he was 
honoured for his worthiness. He 
had been in Alexandria when the 
King of Cyprus took the place; 
he had fought with the Prussian 
knights against the heathens of 
Lithuania and Russia; he had 
helped in the sieges of Grenada 
and Algeziras; he had ridden 
through Armenia and fought in 
the Greek sea. 


‘At mortal battles had he been fifteen, 
And foughten for our faith at Tramissene, 
Thrice in the list, and each time slain 

his foe.” 


And though he was worthy, he 
was wise— 


* And of his port as meek as is a maid. 
He never yet no villainy ne said 
In all his life unto no meaner wight: 
He was a very perfect gentle knight.’ 


And then, to keep up the gravity 
and dignity of the picture, Chaucer 
adds no colour. 

His horse was good and strong, 
yet not curveting or showy. The 
knight’s gipon (cassock) is of 
plain fustian, rusted with the 
stains of his armour; for he has 
only just returned from his voyage, 
and has come to thank God and 
St. Thomas of Kent for having 
brought him home safe to Eng- 
land. A grave, dark-toned picture 
of the true gentleman, brave and 
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generous as a lion, full of truth, 
honour, and courtesy; an armed 
aggressive Christian before the 
ardour of crusading had quite 
ceased. 

To solace the good knight in his 
toils and dangers, beside him rode 
his son, a@ young squire, a lover 
and a lively bachelor, some twenty 
years of age, with a head covered 
with curls; a strong agile youth, 
who had acquitted himself well 
in Flanders, Artois, and Picardy, 
against the French. Gay of heart, 
he sang or flirted half the day, 


‘ For he was fresh as is the month of May.’ 


He wore a short gown, with long 
wide sleeves, the poet says, and 
rode well, and could write songs 
and joust and dance, and slept 
as little as a nightingale, so full 
he was of love. Yet courteous 
the youth was, and humble, and 
waited on his father, and carved 
for him his meals, and was as 
obedient to him as squires should 
be. 

Then comes a Maclise-likesketch 
of the yeoman who rode after them 
as their only attendant. He isa 
sturdy fellow, with a close-cropped 
head, round as a nut, and with 
an honest brown face. He is clad 
in a green coat and hood, and a 
sheaf of serviceable arrows with 
peacocks’ feathers are stuck in his 
belt. In his hand he bears a 
mighty bow, and by his side hangs 
a sword and round buckler,y ba- 
lanced by a gay dagger as sharp 
as aspear. His horn is hung by 
a green baldrick, and on his broad 
chest shines a silver Saint Chris- 
topher. He is a forester—as the 
folk shrewdly guess—from Sher- 
wood, perhaps, or the glades of 
Lyndhurst, or it may even be that 
he had learned woodcraft and how 
to fly the shaft in Needwood, in 
fair Staffordshire. 

Next comes a Prioress, coy and 
smiling, proud of her manners and 


her Stratford-at-Bow French, Ma- 
dame Eglantine, her name, a lady 
who sang the divine service ad- 
mirably, though rather nasally. 
You will observe she eats demurely, 
and is very careful not to dip her 
long white fingers too deep in 
the sauce, or to let any drop fall 
upon her dress. She was so cha- 
ritable and full of tenderness that 
she would weep if she saw a mouse 
dead in a trap, or if any one should 
strike the little dogs which are 
her pets, and which she feeds on 
roast flesh and milk and the best 
wheaten bread. How neatly her 
wimple is plaited! and her cloak is 
scrupulously neat. A rosary of 
coral hangs on her arm, with a 
brooch of gold, on which is written 
the not very appropriate legend, 
‘Amor vincit omnia.’ As for her 
eyes, they are clear grey, and her 
lips are small, but soft and red. 
Next to this demure lady comes 
a jovial monk, and not remarkable 
for austerity. 
‘A manly man to be an abbot able. 
Full many a dainty horse had he in 
stable ; 
And when he rode men might his bridle 
hear 
Jingling in a loud whistling wind as 
clear, 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel 
bell 


Where this same lord was keeper of 
of the cell.’ 

He does not hold by the rule of 
St. Augustine or St. Benedict, nor 
wants to go mad poring over 
books in a cloister. He likes his 
greyhounds, and has a good eye 
for a hare. His sleeves are 
bordered with costly fur. His 
hood is fastened under the chin 
with a gold love-knot pin. His 
bald head shines like glass, 
and his fat face looks as if it has 
been anointed. His boots are 
supple, his horse well fed— 


‘ He was not pale like a tormented ghost. 
A fat swan loved he best of any roast. 
His palfrey was as brown as isa berry.’ 
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He is Friar Tuck grown rich, and 
is in no danger of over self-denial, 
or of fasts or vigils over many, 
for the mortification of the flesh. 

Then comes the wanton and 
merry friar, the bold beggar, 
not too severe with penances, 
a maker of peace, a man not 
to be refused, and right good 
company, looking upon alms as 
the surest sign of true repent- 
ance. He carries his tippet 
stuffed with knives and pins as 
presents for the farmers’ wives 
who shall entertain him, and 
amongst the innkeepers he is 
known for his good voice and his 
«capital songs. He does not wear 
rags like a poor scholar, but his 
cope is of double worsted, and he 
lisps to make his English sweet 
upon the tongue. 

The Merchant comes next with his 
parti-coloured dress, his Flemish 
beaver hat, and his neat boots. 
He is pompous in argument, and 


talks largely of profits, though all 


the while he may be in debt. 
And then comes the Poor Clerk 
of Oxford, whom Chaucer has 
etched with all the humour of 
Cervantes. His horse is lean as 
a rake, his short cloak threadbare. 
He had no benefice, poor soul, nor 
is indeed like to have one, pre- 
ferring some twenty books clothed 
in black and red by his bedside, to 
rich robes and all the fiddles and 
psalteries in the world. Although 
he is a philosopher, there is 
little gold in his coffer, and all he 
can get from his friends he spends 
over books and learning, praying 
heartily for the souls of them 
that give him wherewith to study. 
He speaks little, and then briskly 
and quickly— 
* And full of high sentence. 
Of moral virtue was his constant 


speech, 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly 
teach.’ 


A Serjeant of Law follows next, 
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admirably hit off in Chaucer’s two 
lines— 
* Nowhere so busy a man as lie there was, 


And yet he seemed far busier than he 
was.” 


* Full rich of excellence. 

Discreet he was, and of great reverence.’ 
A wary and wise man, full of pre- 
cedents from the time of King 
Will, and able to rehearse half the 
statutes by rote. In dress’he is 
homely, with a striped girdle of 
silk round his waist. 

It is difficult to choose where 
all is good. There is the Franklin, 
or country gentleman, with his 
dagger and pouch in his white 
girdle, who loves well in the morn- 
ing a sup of wine, and in whose 
house it seemed to ‘snow meat 
and drink,’ and the table in the 
hall stood ready all day with beef, 
bread, and flagon; the Doctor of 
Physic, fond of gold, and given to 
quote ZEsculapius and Dioscorides; 
and the red-faced apparitor, and the 
thin choleric Bailiff, follow in order. 

But there is no picture painted 
with more honest vigour than that 
of the Dartmouth sea captain, the 
master of the ‘ Magdalene,’ who 

* Knew well all the havens as they were, 

From Scotland to the Cape of Finistere.’ 
The hot summer had made his 
hue all brown; and he rode upon 
a hack in his short coat, with a 
dagger hanging round his neck. 
And here is a fine imaginative 
line: 

‘With many a tempest had his beard 

been shaken.’ 

Many a draught of Bordeaux wine 
he had drawn on board when the 
chapman that shipped it was 
quietly asleep at home. The con- 
science of our mariner was not 
over nice; and if he fought and 
got the upper hand— 


‘By water he sent them home to every 
land.’ 


The Miller, that stout carle, is 
prominent among the pilgrims by 
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his huge shoulders and his hand 
strong enough tobreak open adoor. 
He carries a shield or buckler, and 
‘ brings the pilgrims out of town’ 
by playing on a bagpipe, then a 
national English instrument. 

The Ploughman Chaucer has 
struck in with a few touches, show- 
ing as deep a sympathy for the 
poor as even Dickens has shown: 

* A true toiler, and a good was he, 


Living in peace, and perfect charity. 
God loved he best, and that with all 


his heart, 

At all times, whether it be gain or 
smart, 

And then his neighbour rightly as him- 
selve. 

And he would thresh, and also dike and 
delve, 

For Christ’s own sake, for every poor 
wight, 


And without hire, if it lay in his might.’ 


And next him Chaucer has placed 
his favourite character, the poor 
Parson of Wycliffe’s opinions, on 
whom he has expended his most 
tender colour and most subtle tints 
—a poor parson, but rich in holy 
thought and holy work, and one 
who preached Christ’s gospel truly. 
Benign and diligent, patient in 
adversity, ready rather to give 
than to receive tithes, 


* Wide was his parish, houses far asunder, 
Yet he cared nought for either rain or 
thunder.’ 


In sickness and in sorrow, high 
or low, near or far, he went, with 
staff in hand, to cheer and to 
console : 


‘For first he wrought, and afterwards 

he taught, 

From out of the Gospel he those words 
had caught, 

And this metaphor he added 
thereto, 

That if gold rust, then what will iron 
do ?” 


still 


He was a shepherd indeed, and no 
hireling, and did not leave his 
sheep in the mire, and run up 
to London seeking preferment. 
Though he was holy and virtuous, 
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he was not merciless to sinful men, 
nor proud of speech. He tried to 
draw folk to heaven rather by 
good example than chiding. The 
obstinate sinner alone, whether 
high or low, he rebuked sharply. 
He did not spice his sermons to 
please the great— 


* But Christ’s own lore, and his apostles 
twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it 


himselve.” 


There are lines full of the finest 
satire and sense—satire on the 
herd of monks who vexed the land, 
teaching, but not practising. 

But there is no grasping the 
width of Chaucer’s genius. What 
poet has described love with more 
human passion and intense tender- 
ness? Who ever painted nature 
better than Chaucer? Remember 
his forest scene : 


‘In which there dwells no man or beast 

at all, 

With trees all knotty, knarry, barren, 
old, 

With sharp dead limbs, and hideous to 
behold, 

Through which there ran a rumble and 
a sough, 

As if the wind would shatter every 
bough.’ 


Would one of your modern photo- 
graphic poets, after going over the 
very moss on a dozen trees like a 
tree-climber or a woodpecker, have 
produced, after all, so rapid and 
vivid an image of a wild wood ? 

In love scenes Chaucer has fur- 
nished models even for Shak- 
speare. The ‘Troilus and Crese- 
ide’ contains many passages that 
remind us of the overflowing pas- 
sion of ‘Romeo and Juliet’; and in 
one or two places in the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice’ the later poet has taken 
Chaucer’s very words. 

‘On such a night,’ &c., says Jes- 
sica,in the moonlight, and Lorenzo 
caps her with a simile. A speech 
of Creseide is taken from the fol- 
lowing :— 
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* And every night, as he was wont to do, 
Troilus stood the bright moon to behold. 
And all his trouble to the moon he told, 
And said, “ 1 wis when thou art horned 
anew 
I shall be glad if all the world be true.” 


“Upon the walls fast also would he walk 
To the end that he the Grecian host 


might see, 

And ever thus he to himself would 
talk— 

“Lo yonder is mine own bright lady 
free, 


Or yonder is it that the tents must be. 

And thence doth come this air that is 
so sweet, 

That in my heart I feel the joy of it. 


« “ And certainly this wind that more and 
more 
| By moments thus increaseth in my face, 
Is of my lady’s sighs heavy and sore ; 
I prove it thus, for in no other space 
Of all this town, save only in this place, 
Feel I a wind that soundeth so like pain, 
It saith, Alas ! why severed are we 
twain ?”’ 
How seldom do we find a poet 
of such} varied gifts, one who can 


be so tragic and yet so humorous, 








so majestic and yet so tender! 
Surely many an inn like the ‘ Ta- 
bard’ will be built in Southwark 
before a poet stands by and sees 
such pilgrims as we have enu- 
merated pass out again under 
the archway. Many a ride will 
be taken along roads to Canter- 
bury before such a procession 
is witnessed by such eyes. That 
goodly company is scattered, never 
to be united. The Wife of Bath 
jests no more; the Knight tells no 
longer of Palamon and Arcite; 
the Sompner’s ribaldry is silenced ; 
the Miller’s joke is over; the story 
of Cambuscan bold will never be 
finished. The ‘Tabard’ may be 
taken down as soon as it will; the 
Canterbury Pilgrims of Chaucer 
have ridden away into Dreamland, 
and there, under a sun that never 
sets, they will continue their plea- 
sant pilgrimage for ever. 
W. THornpoury. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH ——. 


Y friend—ay /friend—Richard 
Bentick died upon the tenth 
day of December, 1870. 

We had been flung together 
upon the world, had fought a 
heavy fight against desperate odds ; 
fought it boldly and well. 

He succumbed to brain fever. 
Although we had been estranged 
for some time, I attenfled him 
with an aching heart, heard his 
low, quivering valedictory sigh, and 
received the last look he was ever 
destined to cast upon this side of 
his untimely grave, ere he started 
for that mysterious journey which 
we must all, high and low, gentle 
and simple, travel alone. 

Unnerved, unfit for work, and 
with a sense of utter desolation 
hanging darkly around me like 
the mourning cloak which I had 
worn at his funeral, I rejected all 
offers of sympathy, all overtures 
of companionship; I' was indeed 
alone. 

Christmas was at hand; right 
merrily the standard of holly and 
ivy was unfurled to the crisp 
wintry breeze, and the Christian 
world, aglow with preparation, was 
revelling in visions of home mirth, 
and of home happiness. 

How to avoid Christmas was 
my abiding thought. 

Remain in London? No. 

Accept the invitation of the 
Chesneys of Chesney Wold, to a 
party as joyous as that which as- 
sembled at Dingley Dell? No. 

Upon the twentieth of December 
Hubert Reeve, a man with whom 
I was intimate, called to my cham- 
bers on a matter connected with a 
case in which I held a brief. 

I was in the act of stepping 
into the street when I encountered 
him; a paltry half minute would 
have saved me the interview. If 
Hubert Reeve had been stopped 


by a friend, delayed at a crossing, 
attracted to a shop window, the 
current of my life might have run 
smoothly on; but it was not to be. 
It was written otherwise. 

He was in deep mourning for 
his young wife. 

‘ I have shut up the old rookery 
in Singleshire,’ he said; ‘ the word 
Christmas is hateful to me.’ 

The tears rushed to his eyes, 
and a choking sob bespoke the 
grief welling up from his heart. 

‘ Rookery!’ I observed, wishing 
to divert his thoughts into another 
channel. 

‘Yes, rookery. It was built 
in the reign of Queen Anne; and, 
with the exception of a new wing 
to replace a portion of the build- 
ing burnt down, it remains, fur- 
niture and all, a musty, fusty, 
tumble-down old place; but I 
haven’t the heart to touch stick or 
stone in it.’ 

‘And you have hermetically 
sealed it ?’ 

‘ Yes, and dismissed the ser- 
vants, with the exception of one 
old crone, about as antique as 
Wyvern Hall itself. I go to 
Egypt, anywhere from Christmas 
in “ merrie England.” ’ 

I instantly resolved upon spend- 
ing the holidays at Wyvern Hall. 
My dead friend had passed many 
a happy hour beneath its hospit- 
able roof-tree. 

‘I. should like to stop at the 
Hall, during the forthcoming 
so-called festive season, if you 
would’n’t mind it.’ 

‘ Mind it, that’s your look out, 
not mine. You'll have a dull 
time of it.’ , 

‘I shall take my chance for 
that, and couleur de rose would 
not suit me just at present.’ 

A few words, and the details 
were arranged. A few words, and 














the seal was affixed to a resolution 
binding me, whilst memory lasts, 
to one ghastly———Let the narra- 
tive speak for itself. 

I started upon the afternoon 
of the twenty-third, by the four 
o'clock train, from King’s Cross 
Station. The compartment was 
filled by a rollicking effervescing 
party en rotite for a visit to some 
relatives in the North. I hated 
them for their light-heartedness, 
and churlishly refused to lower the 
window next to me, or to accord 
permission to one of the party to 
smoke a cigar. 

A dull, dead, heavy, drenching 
rain was sullenly falling as I 
alighted at Bycroft Station. 

‘I require a fly to take me to 
Wyvern Hali.’ 

‘ There be no fly here, and there 
be nobody there,’ was the laconic 
reply of the official whom I ad- 
dressed 


* How am I to reach the Hall.’ 

* It be only a matter of six mile? 

This meant that it would be 
necessary for me to walk. 

I resolved upon walking. There 
was nothing else for it. 

My luggage consisted of an old- 
fashioned carpet bag, into which I 
had stowed a change of dress, and 
a packet of private papers belong- 
ing to Richard Bentick. I brought 
them with me in order to peruse 
them at leisure, and to place my- 
self face to face with the past by 
the sad, solemn link of the hand- 
writing of the dead man. 

Slinging the bag across my 
shoulder and lighting my pipe, I 
set out into the darkness. 

The silence of that night was 
unnatural—appalling; not a dog 
barked. The splash of a rat into 
an inky pool alone broke the mo- 
notonous echo of my own tramp, 
tramp. 

The darkness was intense, and 
when the road became oversha- 
dowed with trees, I was compelled 
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to probe my way with my um- 
brella, like one smitten with a 
sudden blindness. Twice I struck 
a fusee, once not a moment too 
soon; another step and I had 
fallen into a disused quarry hole, 
the depths of which my feeble, 
flickering light failed to fathom. 

I reached the lodge at Wyvern 
Hall. My instructions were so 
complete that I was enabled to 
open the wicket gate and pass 
through as though it had been my 
hourly practice from childhood. 

The avenue leading to the Hall 
lay before me cavernous as a rail- 
way tunnel. 

I plunged into it. 

Was there no hand to warn me 
back? No semaphore to denote 
caution? No red light to warn 
me of danger ? 

I had walked, possibly, about 
four hundred yards in a darkness 
so intense, that had I been blind- 
folded and placed in an apartmeat 
from which every ray of light had 
been excluded, my vision could 
not have been more securely 
sealed. I held my bag in my left 
hand, and groped my way with 
my umbrella in my right. My 
fusees had become damp, and were 
rendered useless. I stopped irre- 
solutely, without exactly knowing 
why or wherefore. 

A strange sickening sensation 
crept over me, as though some foul 
and filthy animal were crawling 
upon and covering me with its 
noisome saliva. 

One awful second. One rush 
of thought, and J knew I was 
not alone. 

I have not been brought face to 
face with death at the cannon’s 
mouth. I have not been upon 
the verge of eternity on the deck 
of the sinking ship. I have not 
been placed in any of these peril- 
ous positions, where the men are 
taxed to the utmost limits of their 
endurance, and therefore I cannot 
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determine whether I am what is 
termed a brave man or a cowardly 
one; but that shock such as star- 
tled my soul, was fraught with so 
much mysterious horror that no 
nature, however bold—no human 
mind, however evenly balanced by 
philosophy, or fortified by the 
sublimities of religion, could have 
experienced it without recoiling in 
swoon of indefinable terror. 

There was something beside me in 
that cavernous gloom, and that thing 
was not of this earth ! 

I called upon my reasoning 
power to strike one blow in my 
behalf and crush the maddening 
thought by the sheer weight of 
common sense. 

I endeavoured to speak, but my 
mouth was dry and parched, and 
my tongue refused its office. <A 
cold perspiration bathed me from 
head to foot, and I shook in a 
palsy of terror. 

I would have given thousands, 
had I d them, for the 
company of the filthiest plague- 
stricken wretch ever vomited from 
prison or hospital — thousands 
for a glint of God’s sunshine. 
Every instant I expected to be 
touched by it. Every instant that 
it would reveal its presence in 
some awful and ghastly manner. 

Suddenly there came upon me 
the impulse to fly, and I obeyed 
it. 

I rushed through the darkness 
with a swiftness that must have 
destroyed me, had I come into 
contact with any intervening ob- 
stacle. A moment before and I 
had been treading with the caution 
of feebleness and age. Now I was 
dashing onward as though tra- 
versing some grassy slope in a 
race in which the victory lay to 
the fleetest. 

The spurt passed away, and I 
slackened my pace, but the same 
terror clung to me, for the same 
presence evolved it. 
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At length, when nearly spent, 
for my heart was in my throat, 
a dim but friendly star told me 
that the avenue had been passed, 
and that the Hall had been 
reached. I staggered to the door 
and, clutching wildly at the 
knocker, thundered with the ra- 
pidity of a steam hammer, and 
with a din that would have awak- 
ened the dead. My appeal was 
responded to, the last bolt had 
been drawn back, and the door 
was aboyt to swing open, when, 
great Heaven! aclammy, icy hand 
was laid upon mine, and two 
soulless, lightless, lifeless, ghastly 
eyes imbedded in a green ooze— 

Ugh! my flesh creeps as I recall 
the unmitigated horror of that 
unearthly gaze. 

The old crone, who was both 
deaf and blind, led me, quivering 
like an aspen, along a series of 
gloomy passages by the aid of a 
solitary candle, which rather 
seemed to make darkness visible 
than to afford the necessary ad- 
junct of light. Her shadow upon 
the wall, as we silently traversed 
the corridors, seemed weird and 
witchlike, and singularly en 
rapport with the fever of my 
thoughts. 

A bright fire crackled in the 
huge grate of the oaken wains- 
coted room into which she ush- 
ered me, and upon a small table 
drawn cosily to the hearth, stood 
a decanter labelled Brandy, from 
which I poured into a tumbler 
about half a pint and drained it at 
a gulp. I still retained the bag 
in my grasp, and I cast a hurried 
glance at the back of my hand to 
ascertain if any mark had been 
made by that awful touch. No; 
my hand, usually white, now 
blanched with rain and cold, 
seemed whiter than usual. 

Why I did not cast the bag 
from me is still a mystery, and 
can only be accounted for by the 

















instinctive desire to retain that 
which contained the papers of my 
deceased friend. 

With something like a shiver, 
I perceived that the table was laid 
for two persons. 

Surely the wretched old hag, 
who was busying herself with the 
fire, did not intend to plague me 
with her presence. 

Reeve informed me distinctly 
that he had shut up the house, 
leaving this solitary person in 
charge of it. 

He knew I was in no mood for 
company. What could it mean? 

‘You have laid the table for 
two!’ I shouted into the old 
woman’s ear. 

‘Yes, I have; that’s right,’ was 
the croaking response. 

‘Who is to take supper here 
to-night ?” 

‘You, and Mr. Richard Ben- 
tick.’ 

I reeled as though stricken by 


a well-directed blow. The mention ~ 


of my dead friend at such a 
moment! The mention of my 
dead friend in such a manner! 

‘Mr. Richard Bentick is dead,’ 
I cried, hoarsely. 

The old woman shook her head 
slowly from side to side, and, with 
a leer which meant to convey that 
she was too wary to be deceived 
by so weak an invention, chuckled. 

‘No, no, sir, he’s not dead; I 
seen him this evening ;’ and, lower- 
ing her voice to a whining whisper, 
she added, ‘ and I seen her.’ 

‘Her—who do you mean? I 
cried. 

This was the woman’s reply: 

‘ She was standing on the steps 
when I let you in.’ 

I sank into a chair. Those 
soulless eyes! I was feebly strug- 
gling in an ocean of mystery, and 
being submerged by every wave. 

I dared not question the hag 
any further, at least, not yet. 
‘She’s very tipsy,’ I reasoned; 
VOL, XXIV.-—NO, CXLIV. 
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‘evidently fond of the bottle. 
Yes, tipsy. And filling up a 
glass full of brandy I offered it to 


her. ‘Here, old lady, this will 
cheer you.’ 

‘I never take it—I’m thankful 
to you, sir.’ 


The woman was sober. 

‘Remove these,’ I shouted, 
pointing to the extra knife and 
fork and plate. 

*‘He’s sure to be here,’ she 
muttered, as she carried out my 
orders. ‘Dead, indeed! There’s 
many alive that’s thought to be 
dead, and many dead tliat’s 
thought to be alive; and there be 
many out of their shrouds that 
ought to be in them, and there be 
some in them that ought to be 
hale and hearty this awful night.’ 

As she spoke, a peal of thunder 
shook the house to its very 
foundation. 

‘Ay, ay, a bad night to be 
out of doors—a bad night to be 
lying in the bottom of the pool, 
amongst the rotten weeds, with 
horse leeches twisting your dark 
brown hair.’ 

The woman was thinking aloud. 
Then, as if recalling time and 
place, ‘ Will you take your supper 
now, sir?’ 

I nodded assent; the idea of 
eating being furthest from my 
thoughts. 

‘That’s your bed-room. The 
sheets is well aired; they was at 
the fire all day yesterday, and all 
day to-day.’ 

She pointed to a door at the 
extremity. of the apartment, a 
massive oaken door, black as 
ebony, and overladen with gro- 
tesque carving. It resembled the 
entrance to a vault. The room 


which I occupied was low-ceilinged, 

but very spacious, with an oaken 

floor, and wainscoted in oak; the 

furniture was of the same material. 

Over the gaping fireplace a small 

mirror in an elaborately-carved 
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oaken frame, stretching its orna- 
mentation all over the panel, re- 
flected the sepulchral light of the 
moderateur lamp. 

A few portraits in ebony frames 
adorned the walls, and a well- 
worn Turkey carpet covered the 
greater portion of the floor. 
There were two doors to the 
apartment, one by which I had 
entered, the other leading to my 
bed-room. 

Upon opening my carpet bag 
for the purpose of taking out my 
slippers, I discovered that it was 
saturated with rain. The wet 
had penetrated, and such articles 
as happened to lie close to the 
outer portions of it were conside- 
rably damped. Amongst them 
the packet of papers belonging to 
my dead friend. I hastened to 
dry the packet, and for this 
purpose placed it tenderly inside 
of the fender, without loosening 
the binding string. 

At this crisis the old woman 
entered with a tray laden with 
the supper. 

‘I shall not require you any 
more to-night,’ I said, glancing at 
my watch, which indicated the 
hour of half-past ten. 

*Won’t you try if the meat’s 
done to your liking?’ she croaked. 

‘It’s all right: good night,’ and 
I pushed her from the room, 
closing and locking the door. 

I returned to the fireplace, and 
found that the ends of the packet 
which I had deposited in the 
fender had coiled up under ex- 
posure to the heat. One paper 
would seem to have forced itself 
from out the bundle, and as I 
endeavoured to push it back into 
its place, the following words, 
written in Bentick’s unmistakable 
hand, met my startled gaze :— 

‘To be read by John Fordyce 
only, and to be destroyed by him 
the moment he has finished the 
perusal.’ 


I plucked it from the packet. 
This paper was to be read by me, 
John Fordyce, and destroyed 
instanter. I resolved upon reading 
it there and then. Oh! why did 
I break that seal? Oh! why did 
not that icy, clammy, oozy hand 
intervene between me and that 
paper, and bear it beyond mortal 
reach? A strange foreboding of 
evil smote me as I broke the seal 
—I was treading upon the verge 
of a precipice. 

‘ To you, John Fordyce, I reveal 
the ghastly triumph of an un- 
principled man over a _ weak, 
loving, and defenceless woman.’ 

These were the words with 
which the document commenced 
—these were the words which 
seared themselves upon my brain. 

I had proceeded thus far, and 
was about to continue the perusal, 
when a shadow as of some person 
endeavouring to read over my 
shoulder fell upon the paper. 
The same awful delirium of fear 
seized me. J¢ was in the room! 
Jt was standing behind my back! 
The clammy, oozy, icy hand 
stretching forth to grasp me. 
The soulless, ghastly eyes fixed 
on me. Oh! for power to shriek! 
Gracious Heaven ! 

* > ” 

I became unconscious. When 
I recovered my senses, I was lying 
upon the hearth-rug; the fire had 
burnt itself out, but luckily the 
lamp seemed still full of vitality. 
With a fearful, shuddering gaze I 
slowly peered round the room, 
expecting to encounter I knew 
not what of horror. 

The portraits frowned grimly 
from the walls, the dark wainscot 
looked darker, but i¢ was not to 
be seen. The shadow was from 
out the room. 

Carefully as the starving ship- 
wrecked mariner reckons his few 
remaining biscuits, did I examine 
the condition of the oil in the 
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lamp, and calculated, with feelings 
almost akin to rapture, that it 
would burn till day dawned. 
Heaping such fuel as I could lay 
my hands on upon the fire, and 
finding it bitterly cold, my veins 
laden with ice, and chilled to the 
very marrow, I resolved upon 
turning into bed without, however, 
divesting myself of any of my 
clothes. 

Carefully placing Richard Ben- 
tick’s confession in my bosom, and 
grasping the lamp in my left 
hand, I advanced towards the 
vault-like door, which gave upon 
my bed-room. I threw it open 
with a sudden jerk. The room 
was small and wainscoted like 
the adjoining apartment. In one 
corner stood a _ gloomy-looking 
old-fashioned four-post bedstead, 
with a heavy canopy and faded 
silken curtains; in another a 
ponderous wardrobe, elaborately 
carved. The ceiling, representing 
some event in mythological history, 
was black with age, and the 
ebony furniture seemed fitted for 
the innermost torture chamber of 
the Inquisition. 

I dashed up the valance, and 
threw one short, sharp glance 
under the bed. I thrust aside 
the mouldy curtains which had 
been drawn across the window. 
I flung open the wardrobe doors. 
There was nothing to inspire 
other feelings than those of 
security, ease, and comfort. 

Placing the lamp upon a small 
table close at hand, and shutting 
the door leading to the outer 
apartment, I threw myself into 
the bed, where in a few minutes 
the extreme cold from which I 
had been suffering exchanged 


itself for a burning, feverish heat. 
To endeavour to sleep was simply 
a mockery, the words—‘ To you, 
John Fordyce, I reveal the ghastly 
triumph of an unprincipled man 
ever a weak, loving, and defence- 
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less woman,’ rang in my ears, and 
repeated themselves in letters of 
fire on my eyeballs, whenever I 
attempted to close my eyes. 

Why not read Richard Bentick’s 
confession? I would. Taking 
the document from my breast, I 
drew the table upon which the 
lamp stood more closely to the 
bed. I read the well-known 
opening words, but ere my eyes 
could take up the next line, the 
lamp was extinguished. 

The horror of being left in the 
darkness was something terrible. 
The horror of feeling that the 
light had been extinguished by 
supernatural agency—that awful 
link between dead and living, that 
fearful gulf in whose unfathom- 
able depths lay the secret never 
yet divulged—was exquisitely 
appalling. Like a frightened 
child, I was about burying my 
head beneath the bed-clothes, 
when, with a bound, all the 
senses of which I was in pos- 
session concentrated themselves 
in that of sight. My bed faced 
the door communicating with the 
room in which I had spent the 
earlier portion of the night. That 
door slowly opened. The outer 
apartment was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, not by fire, or lamp, or 
candle, but by a greenish-grey 
light, such as is seen once in a 
life, when the sun, thirsting for a 
peep at the earth, forces his 
splendour in one fierce ray 
through the murky gloom of a 
sable thunder-cloud. Every object 
of the room stood forth with 
unusual distinctness. The table 
upon which the supper tray had 
lately stood had been replaced by 
an elegant fauteuil; a small bunch 
of violets lay upon the floor. I 
could have counted their petals. 
Was I dreaming? No. My heart 
stood still. I felt that the curtain 
had only risen upon the mystery ; 
that there was much to follow. 
2u 2 
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Clasping the bed-clothes with 
the clutch of a drowning man, I 
awaited the dénouement. 

Although my eyes were riveted 
upon the interior of the outer 
room, so that no movement, how- 
ever slight, could, by any possi- 
bility, escape me, a female form 
burst into being, even while I 
gazed. She did not walk or glide 
into the apartment, she burst into 
being. Her back was turned to- 
wards me. She was clad in a 
black tight-fitting dress, with snow- 
white collar and cuffs; her lux- 
urious dark brown hair was fas- 
tened behind her graceful head 
in massive plaits. Her figure was 
the perfection of symmetry. 

Suddenly perceiving the bunch 
of violets upon the carpet, she 
stooped forward and rapidly lift- 
ing, pressed them thrice to her 
lips, and then, whilst tenderly 
placing them in the bosom of her 
dress, she turned her face towards 
me. What a face! It is in my 
mind’s eye while I write this. 

An exquisite oval, the dark 
brown hair drawn tight from the 
ivory forehead, fair as a may blos- 
som; bluish grey eyes, set wide 
apart like those of a child, with 
a tinge of the violet, bashful yet 
wild, full of innocent joy and 
loving confidence; a delicate 
nose, slightly retroussé; short, 
curling upper lip, its companion 
rich, ripe, demure, and pouting; 
teeth of pearl, and a charmingly 
rounded chin. I see that face. 
Would that I had never beheld 
it, save in the splendid freshness 
of its piquant beauty. She 
seated herself upon the /fauteuil, 
and from her anxious glances in 
the direction of the door, and her 
changing colour, it was evident 
that she awaited the advent of 
some expected person. 

A cloud of anxiety would pass 
across her fair brow, and her 
lustrous eyes close as if from a 


throb of mental anguish, whilst 
her tiny white hands would con- 
tinually clasp themselves in that 
nervous pressure, by which even 
strong men with impassive coun- 
tenances, betray their inward 
emotions. 

Quicker than thought the form 
of a man presented itself. He 
was tall and slight, and attired 
in full evening dress. He leant 
upon his arms, which he placed 
against the chimmney-piece, and 
gazed down into the fire; his back 
was turned to the girl, and his 
face was hidden from me by his 
elbows. The girl started to her 
feet and timidly approached him, 
touching him gently as if to in- 
duce him to turn to her. He 
repulsed her with a shrug. She 
appeared to address him (no sound 
reached me) earnestly, beseech- 
ingly, with all her heart, with all 
her soul, yet he turned not. She 
plucked the bunch of violets from 
her bosom and cast them into the 
fire in a frenzy of passion, yet he 
turned not. She threw herself 
upon her knees, and with an 
agonized expression, such as the 
human countenance only assumes 
in the extremity of woe, pleaded 
to him. 

Was it for her life? Was it for 
that which should be dearer than 
life? God forbid! for there was 
that in the shrug of the maiu’s 
shoulder which precluded the 
faintest glimmer of hope. 

She rose slowly, and with de- 
spair enveloping every feature as 
plainly discernible as the writing 
upon the wall, she turned from 
him, and was gone. He still re- 
tained the same position, his arms 
against the chimney-piece, gazing 
down into the fire. He moved 
his foot, encased in a patent-lea- 
ther boot, backwards and forwards 
upon the steel bar of the fender, 
and then 





Yes, and then he turned, and 
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his eyes met mine. My heart gave 
one great throb—my brain was on 
fire. 

The man was Richard Bentick, 
my dead friend. 
* + * 

There was something yet to 
come. Once more I pulled my 
quivering nerves together for a 
supreme effort. 

The scene had changed— 
changed as silently and impercept- 
ibly as the colours in the rainbow. 
The light was more subdued ; the 
fauteuil was replaced by a table 
—upon the table lay a bundle 
covered by a sheet. 

The same man, or spectre, or 
demon, stood beside the table. 
His hair was dishevelled as if he 
had clutched it in a paroxysm of 
the wildest passion. His eyes were 
sunken in their sockets, and en- 
circled with black rims with inner 
rings of a purple red. His cheeks 
were livid, and his blue lips drawn 
tight, showed his white teeth 
standing out like the skeleton 
ribs of some animal which had 
been picked bare by birds of prey. 

Thus did he look when his 
senses were restored a few fleet- 
ing minutes ere the grasp of the 
angel of death closed upon him. 

The man, or spectre, or demon, 
raised a corner of the sheet, and 
shudderingly cast a hurried glance 
beneath it. 

Slowly, very slowly, and with 
averted gaze, he removed the 
entire covering, as if compelled 
to do so by some invisible power. 

Upon that table lay a dead body 
—the body of a woman—the body 
of that fair young girl whom he had 
repulsed with an icy shrug. 

Dead—dead—dead. 

Her long brown hair hung in 
massive tresses over the edge of 
the table, almost sweeping the 
floor. Her beautifully-formed 
hands were clenched as if the 
agony of death had been exqui- 
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sitely bitter. Her violet blue 
eyes were wide open, staring up- 
wards, and the white lips drawn 
tightly together, seemed as though 
she had endeavoured to suppress 
the shriek which bade farewell to 
earth. 

But why did her garments cling 
so closely to her faultless form ? 
Why did every limb, every curve 
and contour of that beautiful 
frame, reveal itself? Why did 
something drip, drip, drip from 
her hair, her fingers, her ears, her 
feet, her clothes, like the tick, 
tick, tick of the death-watch? It 
wasn’t blood—no, it was water. 

The body had been found in the 
black pool at the edge of the wood. 
She had committed self-destruc- 
tion. 

Hurling her soul from her, 
with one bound she had leaped 
into the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

Poor lost child, that last look 
of despair was easily translated— 
that supremity of anguish, that 
climax of unutterable, unfathom- 
able, illimitable woe. 

The man turned and gazed at 
the body of his victim. Remorse 
was gnawing at his heart. 

Heart! where was his heart, 
when that fair young creature had 
besought of him to restore that to 
her which through him and his 
devilish fascination she had for- 
feited? Where was his heart 
when, in abject humiliation, she 
flung herself upon her knees at 
his feet in that very chamber, and 
prayed, for the miserable, pitiful 
boon of a single loving word? 
Where was his heart when he 
allowed her to go from him to her 
doom, and repaid her life’s love, 
her lost honour, her blanched 
soul, with a gesture of contempt. 
That heart was now on fire, on 
fire with flames from hell. 

Yes, the man, or spectre, or 
demon, flung himself upon the 
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lifeless clay. He chafed the in- 
animate hands—those hands once 
so soft, and tender, and warm. 
He glued his ashy lips to hers, as 
if to inhale some sigh that yet 
might linger near that heart that 
throbbed so lovingly for him, and 
him alone. Too late! Awful 
words, pregnant with tremendous 
meaning, as is the single word 
eternity. 

The man severed a lock of that 
dark brown hair, and placed it in 
his bosom. 

Now I knew the black secret 
that lay like a clot of congealed 
blood over the heart of Richard 
Bentick. Now I had the clue to 
what appeared to me to be the 
ravings of delirium. Now I could 
account for the change which 
altered a bright, joyous, happy 
nature into a moody, gloomy, 
reserved, and brutal one. Now 
the ‘ open sesame’ had been pro- 
nounced, the mist had been cleared 
away from my clouded vision, and 
I saw the goad which drove Richard 
Bentick from sobriety to drunken- 
ness, from the purity of Sir Ga- 
lahad to tlie libertinism of a roué 
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of the Regency—from high prin- 
ciples to disreputable trickery, from 
a reverence for the Omnipotent 
to the sneering incredulity of a 
disciple of Voltaire. 

The thread that held the sword 
of Damocles had broken. Ruin, 


body and soul. Ruin, here and 
hereafter. 
* > * 


Richard Bentick’s confession 
has never been read by me, and 
never shall be. That awful reve- 
lation wrote the ghastly story in 
livid letters. 

I entered Wyvern Hall young, 
vigorous, active. I quitted it at 
day dawn aged, sapless, withered, 
having lived a life, ay, a thou- 
sand lives, in a few horror-laden 
hours. 

When I close my eyes at night, 
the spectral scene presents itself 
with all its appalling details, and 
these words engraven upon my 
very soul, haunt every waking 
moment. 

* To you, John Fordyce, I reveal 
the ghastly triumph of an un- 
principled man over a weak, loving, 
and defenceless woman.’ 

















Drawn vy harrison Weir. 
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UNDER CANVAS. 


i HAVE the honour to com- 
mand a company in the 3rd 
Royal Slocum Podger (Queen’s 
Own Light Fusileers) Regiment of 
Militia, and I am not a little 
proud of my commission. Times 
were when I was a mere subaltern, 
when I had to attend to my 
‘ skipper’s’ orders relative to the 
time of ‘turning out the guard,’ 
when I was only permitted to 
be a vice-president of the mess. 
Several months of severe ‘ mugging 
up,’ a school of instruction, and a 
friendly board of examiners, have 
changed all that, and now I wear 
the star and the crown on my 
collar, and affect to look down 
upon my excellent friend the 
adjutant as ‘ the junior captain’ of 
the regiment. I say affect, because 
my excellent friend’s medals, long 
service, and extensive military 
knowledge should, and probably 
would, command the respect of a 
field marshal. So much for myself, 
and now for the battalion. 

‘Place for the men.’ If you 
see them two days before or after 
the annual ‘training,’ you would 
probably describe them as a noisy, 
ragged mob of stalwart labourers. 
On those occasions you would say, 
with justice, that they certainly 
possessed more of the costermonger 
than the soldier in their com- 
position. You might hint, per- 
haps, that they were too fond of 
beer, and you would be right. 
But if you want to see them at 
their best, come with me into the 
barrack square on ‘ the first Satur- 
day, and then I think you will 
confess that, take them all in all, 
they are not unworthy of the red 
coats in which they disport them- 
selves. Before accompanying me, 
however, it will be necessary for 
you to swallow a little fern seed 
that you may be invisible to the 


naked eye. We are very strict on 
parade in ‘Ours,’ and never tole- 
rate the presence of a stranger. 
Have you complied with my re- 
quest? You have, very well then, 
allons! 

We walk up to the barrack 
gates, where we find a throng of 
admiring citizens waiting for the 
regiment to march out, when the 
throng will fall in abreast of the 
band and accompany us to our 
Champs de Mars. Fortunately 
there are a couple of policemen 
who salute us, and make way for 
us, so that we may gain an 
extrance to the parade ground. 
We soon get to the guard-room, 
and the sentry comes to ‘attention’ 
in front of his box and s. ulders 
arms. A corporal, who is stand- 
ing near him, with a smart cry of 
‘*tention,’ brings to their feet half 
u dozen privates who have been 
sitting on a bench. Returning 
the salutes with military precision, 
we pass on, and now we are in the 
barrack square. 

It is a compact place enough. 
Here are the officers’ quarters. 
Here first of all is the room sacred 
to the commanding officer, where 
we keep the colours of ‘ Ours,’ and 
where justice is meted out to de- 
faulters. Here is the orderly- 
room, where clerks make out the 
accounts, and copy out the orders. 
Here is the room where the commis- 
sioned ones unbend after a hard 
morning’s .work, where we keep 
our swords and hang up our great- 
coats. Looming in the distance 
may be seen our mess-room with 
its ante-room where we receive 
and entertain our guests. On two 
sides of the square are the men’s 
quarters, the outer walls of which 
are decorated with cartoons de- 
scriptive of those amusing exercises 
known as the manual and the 
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platoon, and adorned with little 
black targets at which the soldiers 
are desired to aim when indulging 
in that particular recreation yclept 
position drill. Opposite the officers’ 
quarters, and forming the last side 
of the square, is a large shed under 
which the men seek shelter in 
stormy weather, and in which the 
arms are stored when removed 
from the armoury. Near this 
shed is the powder magazine, 
which is guarded night and day 
by a trusty sentry, who has strict 
orders to preserve it from fire. 
To be exact, the direction that is 
given to this soldier is, ‘ in case of 
fire alarm the guard.’ Far be it 
from me to criticise matters mili- 
tary, but I cannot help feeling 
that this instruction is almost 
superfluous. I feel nearly certain 
that were the powder magazine, 
stored as it is with a goodly 
amount of ammunition, to catch 
fire, that the guard would be 
‘alarmed’ without any assistance 
from the sentry. And yet it is as 
well to be on the right side, and 
certainly nothing would be easier 
for a sentry, en route for the 
clouds, than to ‘ pass the word’ 
to his comrades standing beneath 
him in the guard-room that ‘ the 
thing had blown up!’ 

Not very far from the magazine 
is the hospital, where the sick are 
tended most excellently by our 
surgeon and his assistant. In the 
guard-room itself are benches on 
which the ‘ relief’ rest until they 
are wanted for sentry duty. Here, 
too, are the cells where the 
prisoners are confined. They are 
clean, if not particularly cheerful. 
The armourer’s shop, and the 
quartermaster’s quarters make up 
with the above the sum total of 
our accommodation. So much for 
the barracks, and now the men. 

The band, dressed in white 
tunics, red glengarries, and dark- 
blue trousers, are discoursing 
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most excellent music, while the 
‘markers’ fall in to the right of 
their respective companies. The 
markers are non-commissioned 
officers who place themselves in a 
row, one behind the other, at thirty 
paces distance. Theyare ‘dressed,’ 
as we call it in the army, by the 
sergeant-major, a fine, white-haired 
veteran, whose breast is covered 
with decorations. ‘ Dressing,’ it 
is scarcely necessary to say, in 
this age of wholesale volunteering, 
means the obtention of an exact 
row, so that a hundred men may 
appear as one. After a little 
waving of his stick the sergeant- 
major is satisfied, and having re- 
ported this important fact to the 
adjutant, the order is sounded on 
the bugle, ‘ Fall in.’ In a moment 
the men, who have been cleaning 
their rifles or putting a finishing 
touch to the set of their tunics, 
proceed quietly but rapidly to 
their companies, and take their 
places in the ranks. The colour- 
sergeant now calls over the names, 
and has the satisfaction of inform- 
ing his captain, with a salute, that 
the men are ‘all present, sir.’ I 
am now facing my privates, and, 
take them all in all, they are as 
fine a number of fellows as one 
would care to see. ‘ Ours’ is 
rather a pushing regiment, and 
we generally follow very closely 
upon the heels of the Line. We 
have the new Norfolk jackets (in 
which our men look admirable) 


-and the new great-coats, and the 


new glengarries (a great improve- 
ment upon the old-fashioned muf- 
fin cap, in spite of their streamers), 
and the new Sniders, and (in heavy 
marching order) the new shakos, 
which look quite gorgeous with 
their chain chin-straps. As our co- 
lonel and most of our officers have 
been in ‘ the service,’ the greatest 
strictness is maintained about uni- 
forms, shaving and hair-cutting 
generally. The result is our men 
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are smart and soldierlike, and their 
clothes fit them like gloves. During 
the first days of the training the 
tunics have been altered, the 
straps properly adjusted, and the 
gaiters made to fit. Thus the 
men are proud of themselves, and 
a slovenly private is soon chaffed 
by his comrades into a frame of 
mind calculated to bear fruit likely 
to add to the honour and glory of 
that highly distinguished corps the 
3rd Royal Slocum Podgers. So I 
look at the men before me (five 
feet six, if you please, is our 
standard) with great satisfaction ; 
and the men before me look 
straight to their front as if they 
were expecting their portraits to 
be taken by the means of photlo- 
graphy. My ‘sub’ is desired to 
read the orders, and then the 
company is inspected. The arms 
and accoutrements are clean, every- 
thing is in its proper place, and 
the men approach as near as is 
possible, considering the raw ma- 
terial with which we have to deal, 
to the true soldier’s ideal—per- 
fection. 

Having looked at the men, I ask 
you to inspect the officers. As a 
body we are very military, sir, 
indeed. Smart and precise, with 
here and there a medal on our red 
tunics (by-the-way, our happy 
training ground is some little dis- 
tance from a depdt centre, so we 
have not as yet adopted that much 
hated garment the scarlet jacket), 
and here and there (amongst 
the youngsters) a little too 
much ‘swagger.’ I have a little 
too much ‘swagger’ myself, for 
the simple reason that eleven 
months out of the twelve I am a 
civilian pur et simple, and it takes 
a few weeks to tone down to the 
severe martial style in vogue with 
those who have joined the militia 
after careers more or less distin- 
guished in the greatly abused but 
equally beloved ‘ service.’ 


. ‘ By successive 
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Our colonel, who is every inch 
a soldier, puts his foot in the 
stirrup and in a moment is on 
horseback. The sergeant-major 
and a guard march to the officers’ 
quarters and return with the 
colours. Two subalterns, wearing 
well pipe-clayed belts over their 
sashes, advance and receive the 
precious emblems of their country 
from the saluting non-commis- 
sioned officers, and, escorted by the 
guard, take up their position in 
the rear of No. 5 company. The 
adjutant trots down the ranks, re- 
ceiving the ‘ State’ papers from the 
captains, and with a salute hands 
the documents to the colonel. 
The band is at the head of the 
column. The companies are ‘ num- 
bered off, and the majors draw 
their swords and place themselves 
on the right of their respective 
half-battalions. All is ready for 
the march. 

‘Fours right!’ cries the colonel. 
companies left 
wheel—quick march !’ 

The band strikes up a lively 
quick-step, the colonel places him- 
self in front of the sergeant-major, 
who ‘leads’ No. 1 company, the 
guard turn out and present arms, 
a compliment which is returned by 
the battalion at the shoulder, and 
—we are en route for Aldershot. 

Escorted by an admiring mob, 
we march through the streets to 
the railway station; we enter the 
carriages, and, after seeing our 
men comfortably settled, we take 
off our swords, gloves, and shakos, 
and open fire with a good stock of 
cigars in a first-class especially 
reserved for those who bear Her 
Majesty’s commission. 

‘ Beastly hole, Aldershot?’ asks 
our youngest sub-lieutenant. 

‘Depends how you take it,’ 
replies our adjutant; ‘if you mean 
work it is pleasant enough, but if 
you don’t you'll find it decidedly 
slow.’ 
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* Canvas beastly?’ again queries 
the inquiring sub. 

‘Not if it doesn’t rain,’ is the 
answer. 

And so we travel for hours 
with many a good story, all more 
or less smacking of the camp or 
country quarters, or, now and 
then, of the campaign. Although 
I have never led my men to glory, 
I rather look upon myself as 
quite a seasoned veteran, as I 
have ‘ been through’ the Autumn 
Manceuvres of ’71, a time which, 
my sergeant tells me, was infi- 
nitely worse than the Crimean 
expedition. 

‘Why was it worse?’ I asked 
the man on the occasion to which 
I have referred. 

‘ Because, sir,’ he _ replied 
promptly, ‘we don’t have as 
much meat and haven’t the ex- 
citement of killing anyone.’ 

‘Or being killed,’ I put in sa- 
tirically. 

‘Quite so, sir, the sergeant 
answered with the utmost gravity. 

At last we reach Aldershot, 
where we find a band that has 
been kindly sent by one of the 
regiments already in camp to 
‘ play us in.’ 

Conscious that the eyes of ‘ the 
service’ are upon us, we march 
to Cove Common, where we see 
that our tents have been pre- 
pared for us; and after the men 
have been dismissed, at last re- 
alise that we are ‘ under canvas.’ 

The first question you have to 
decide when you take up your 
abode in a tent is, whether or no 
you are fond of luxury. If you 
don’t mind ‘ roughing ’ it, you can 
get on with very little, a water- 
proof sheet will be quite enough 
with a few blankets, a basin, and 
a portable tub. On the other 


hand, if you are fond of the 
pleasures of palaces, you may fit 
up your quarters in the most mag- 
nificent style. First, you can have 
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a deal flooring, which will save 
your delicate feet from coming in 
contact with the heather. Next you 
may have a frame with a feather- 
bed, little inferior to the most 
luxurious couches in the ancient 
palaces of Venice. Then you can 
add a chest of drawers which will 
throw the best wardrobes into the 
darkest of shadows. To thisyoumay 
supplement a gorgeous washhand- 
stand on three legs, and—there I 
think my list must end. So long 
as the sun shines you will find 
your tent charming, that is to say, 
if you are not roasted; but when 
the rain falls, why, then it is to be 
hoped that you are fond of bathing, 
or at least possess an umbrella. 
My first impression when I 
found myself under canvas listen- 
ing to the music of our regimental 
band was, that I had, somehow 
or other, gained admission to the 
booth in a country fair. This 
impression was strengthened by 
watching my soldier servant in 
the oddest of costumes laying out 
the uniform I had to wear at mess. 
He reminded me strongly of the 
Shakespearian jester of a roaming 
circus. It was quite a new sen- 
sation to dress for dinner, as it 
were, in the open air. Fortu- 
nately the daylight was sufficient 
to enable me to complete my toi- 
lette without having recourse to 
the tallow candle allowed me by 
a respected, but somewhat eco- 
nomical government. In my scar- 
let mess-jacket, looking rather 
like a boy at school, I crawled 
out of my tent (the opening was 
about two feet by one), and 
stumbling and tripping over any 
number of ropes, I made my way 
to the marquee devoted to the 
mess. Here I found a number 
of my brother officers, who all 
looked more or less like myself, 
in their ridiculously short jackets 
and absurdly long trousers. As it 
were, once more we dined in the 
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open air. In spite of the canvas, 
the candles flickered and the 
viands were served up cold. How- 
ever, as the wine circulated, and 
we gradually became genial, we 
grew accustomed to our position, 
and took a more amiable view of 
existence in general and camp-life 
in particular. Stories are told 
that the subaltern of the day, 
when he went round to inspect 
the posts, wished to know why all 
the sentries had been doubled. I, 
for my part, believe that this 
suggestive story has been ex- 
* aggerated. 

After a few quiet rubbers we 
separate, and I have to find my 
tent, which is no easy task, when 
every ‘ wigwam ’ is the counterpart 
of its neighbour. However, witha 
lantern I at last stumble upon my 
* room,’ and open the ‘ door,’ with 
some trouble. The great difficulty, 
however, is to close it again so 
that draughts may not be ad- 


mitted. Ropes have to be tight-- 


ened, and pulleys made taut, 
and without practice, and after 
mess, neither of these operations 
can be satisfactorily performed. 
Once in your tent, you find every- 
thing unpleasantly damp. The 
flooring is slippery with moisture, 
and the walls are dripping. Your 
bed is like a bath, and the scab- 
bard of your sword is dull with 
coming rust. There is nothing to 
be done but to undress and to get 
to rest, which you had better do 
as quickly as possible, if you wish 
to escape the ague. 

The next morning you are 
awakened by a glare which you 
find is sunrise. The place is as 
awfully light by day as it is dread- 
fully dark by night. Your ser- 
vant brings you your tub of water ; 
once more you experience the sen- 
sation of dressing in the open air, 
and as soon as it is possible you 
escape outside. During the day 
you have little or nothing to do. 
After you have visited the tents 
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of your company (if you are a 
zealous officer), or the dwelling of 
the battalion (if you are on or- 
derly duty), your work, so far as 
the camp is concerned, is over. 
The rest of your duties are merely 
routine. You attend the regula- 
tion number of parades, and gene- 
rally look after the ‘internal 
economy’ of your men. You will 
find your life at Aldershot will 
resolve itself, more or less, into 
drill and hair-cutting. On Satur- 
day you will come up to town 
and disport yourself in your club 
until the Monday, when you will 
return in the funeral train at 
three a.M., reaching Cove Common 
in time for ten o’clock parade. 
Your life will be pleasant or the 
reverse, as you are fond of sol- 
diering. If you like battalion 
drill, you will have plenty of it; 
if you don’t like battalion drill, 
you will find you have a great 
deal too much of it. 

Before quitting the subject, it 
may not be out of place to offer a 
few practical suggestions bearing 
upon the subject of canvas. 

1. If possible, have your tent 
pitched on high ground. 

2. Be careful that a deep trench 
is dug round your tent, and that a 
channel drains it on to low ground. 

3. Avoid unnecessary furniture. 

4. Take care that your bed is 
clear of the canvas. 

5. Avoid flooring. In fine wea- 
ther there is no better foundation 
than cut heather, covered over 
with waterproof sheets. 

6. You will find heather, covered 
as above, far better than a tent 
bedstead. 

7. See that your servant closes 
the opening of the tent while you 
are away from it at night; in the 
daytime, in fine weather, the flap 
should be kept open. 

8. Lay in a good stock of 
candles, and do as much of your 
dressing as possible in the open. 

ArTHur A BECKETT. 
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THE NEW CURIOSITY SHOP. 
‘ Art, like poetry, is addressed to the world at large.’ 


HE title above selected has 

simply reference to ceramic 

and other works of art as offered 

to the public for sale in this the 
year of our Lord, 1873. 

As the author of a modest work, 
entitled the ‘ Bric-a-brac Hunter,’ 
which was favourably received, 
not less so than as a wanderer to 
every capital in Europe during 
many years; without vanity, I 
feel that my constant search after 
specimens of ceramic art, in which 
I have ever taken a great delight, 
must have brought me in contact 
with men of all possible shades in 
the trade bric-d-brac; and if so 
be I have gained some knowledge 
and experience throughout the 
various countries where I have 
travelled, in the way of selecting 
the good from the bad, I have 
also learnt much of that which 
may be termed, in the most courte- 
ous words, the peculiarities of a 
trade little aided by theory, and 
which even the practical know- 
ledge of a life, save under peculiar 
circumstances, will rarely bring to 
perfection. 

It is very far from my intent 
or desire to write a line, nay, a 
word, injurious to any person who 
deals in art treasures at home or 
abroad while I dwell gently on 
the many tricks of their profession. 
Let me at once assert that, if there 
be tricksters, as there are trick- 
sters in all trades and professions, 
there are not the less among the 
well-known respectable dealers in 
London, as in most of the foreign 
capitals, men of tho highest cha- 
racter, the most implicit integrity, 
the most refined taste, and the 
most obliging courtesy towards 
those who seek to gather some 
knowledge from their practical 
researches. 


Nevertheless, it is strange, but 
not the less true, that two-thirds, 
if not more than two-thirds, of 
these dealers in art are Israelites, 
many of whom, as I shall here- 
after show, have risen, commenc- 
ing with the smallest possible 
capital, and still less knowledge 
of their calling—a knowledge only 
acquired by constant practice and 
taste—to competency, nay, wealth. 

Meanwhile, in days lang syne 
where there was one dealer, of 
whatever class or character, in the 
bric-a-brac line there are now hun- 
dreds. 

Ere railways intersected the land, 
in most of the capitals of Europe, 
as in many of the smaller towns, 
more particularly in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Holland, as, in- 
deed, elsewhere, specimens, good, 
bad, and indifferent, were to be 
found, and purchased within the 
means of a humble lover of the 
ceramic art. 

Dealers were then deterred by 
the great expense of travelling 
from sending forth experienced 
connoisseurs to every part of 
Europe in search of that which, 
if formerly purchased for shil- 
lings, now realises pounds, and is 
sold for hundreds. In fact, all 
which comes under the denomina- 
tion of objets d’art has risen in 
price here, there, and everywhere; 
as have coals, meat, poultry, and 
every article required for the com- 
fort, luxury, convenience, and gra- 
tification of human nature; and if 
the advent of cheap railways 
at the commencement brought 
down high prices and facilitated 
the means of securing foreign 
works of art at a reasonable out- 
lay, the legion who soon be- 
came purchasers opened the eyes 
of our neighbours beyond the 
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‘white cliffs of Albion to the 
rimagined or real value of their 
possessions, to our cost, and, alas! 
‘the rise is now about a hundred 
per cent. 

In other days, I have had the 
‘good fortune, with very humble 
means, to obtain a charming 
Buen Retiro cup for five francs, 
the value of which would now 
amount to as many pounds. 

One early summer’s morning, 
while awaiting the railway at 
Coblentz, desiring to proceed on- 
wards to Coburg, where Her 
Majesty was remaining for a short 
‘time, I chanced to wander through 
the streets, the shops being scarcely 
-open, when I became the possessor 
-of a beautiful Carl Theodore group 
and an exquisitely painted cup at 
@ price for which the latter would 
now be scarcely secured. 

In Rome, Florence, and most of 
the German towns in the so-called 
Palatine, twenty years lang syne 
innumerable specimens were ob-~ 
“tained. Even at Constantinople— 
to say nothing of Madrid, where 
still some Buen Retiro, one of 
the finest specimens of ceramic 
in the world, may be met with. 
In Russia also, the fabric of which 
I fear will soon close, as in Copen- 
hagen. 

Mais tous les bons jours sont passé 
(forgive the remark in French), and 
‘thus has arisen the ‘New Curi- 
osity Shop.’ 

In fact, the taste or desire, most 
-ardent in many persons, for clas- 
sical and medieval antiquities, as 
well as for ceramic specimens of 
all kinds, good, bad, and mode- 
rate, has increased in proportion 
as the world has become more 
wealthy and educated. 

The old axiom, that demand is 
always met with supply, was in 
days gone by a fact, but no 
longer holds good as regards a 
class of objects which were of 
mecessity at all times limited, and 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. CXLIV. 
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thus has arisen every possible 
invention of modern imitators 
and artifice to supply the market ; 
thus that which the tide of time 
has leftin the museums of Europe 
and private collections is not likely 
to be greatly increased. 

In fact, the only storehouses of 
antiquity of a classical character 
are buried under the earth, and 
now and then we read of the dis- 
covery of fragments of sculpture, 
bronzes, mural urns, and the 
works of the potter and the che- 
mist, who in ancient times pro- 
duced Greek glass, being dis- 
covered in those ancient districts 
of the world’s civilization, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. 

Apart from classical antiquities, 
there is another group of art of 
the past, which we may call Cinque 
Cento art. 

Whereas those who appreciate 
the productions of the yet later 
period busy themselves in col- 
lecting the old porcelain produc- 
tions of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, which are remarkable for 
the quality of the clay, elegance 
of form, and more especially of 
good specimens of exquisite paint- 
ing executed by artists who, at 
the period to which I more par- 
ticularly refer, were considered to 
bestow rare ability on the fragile 
surface of the porcelain. 

Now it is obvious that the 
wealth of modern civilization can- 
not supply its taste from the 
general antique, thence has sprung 
up innumerable imitations of the 
art of the past, and thence again 
has arisen the ‘New Curiosity 
Shop.’ In proof of which I de- 
sire to offer some practical illus- 
trations. 

As [have already named, where 
in other days there were fifty 
seekers for art treasures, whether 
in porcelain, bronzes, ancient ar- 
mour, swords, or snuff-boxes, it 
imports little they are now legion ; 
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in fact, those who desire now to 
obtain them and have the means 
to pay for them are daily on the 
increase, and to supply the ma- 
jority of such persons, hundreds 
of whom have little taste and less 
knowledge of real art, the new 
era of invention has sprung up, 
whereas many far without the 
bounds of real connoisseurs are 
contented with the supply which 
modern art produces; whereas 
those who know, or fancy they 
know, better than their neigh- 
bours, every possible artifice is re- 
sorted to—not to convince them 
of their error, but to flatter their 
vanity in the belief that they 
possess first-rate specimens, for 
which they pay accordingly. 

Doubtless, modern Dresden, 
modern Sévres, modern Wedge- 
wood, are all very beautiful in 
their way, and secure prices far 
beyond their intrinsic value. And 
why so? Simply that very many 
persons exclaim, What do I want 
with old china, old bronzes, old 
wood carvings? those of to-day 
are so beautiful. 

I admit the fact; modern art in 
many cases is very beautiful. 

Yet, permit me to ask, is an 
original picture by Murillo, Ra- 
phael, or Teniers equal to a copy ? 
Is not a proof from it superior 
to a common print in beauty, 
outline, and engraving? Is the 
painting of « rare old Sévres, Chel- 
sea, or Buen Retiro cup, or Dres- 
den or Vienna plateau, to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with 
the daubs on the modern? And, 
beautiful as are many of the works 
by Minton, or from Worcester, is 
the exquisite modelling of early 
Dresden, Berlin, and Chelsea 
groups to be for a moment com- 
pared to or equailed by those of the 
present day ? No—believe me, no. 
Any collector of taste, who fully 
appreciates and understands real 
art from false, ignores all imita- 
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tions. Yet the world must be 
supplied at any price, and if the- 
real is not to be had, they must, 
or rather will, take that which is 
offered. 

Not that I desire to cavil at the 
sums that are paid in the present 
era of bric-d-brac. The question ap- 
pears to me simply, not only the in- 
crease of riches and education, but 
the fact of several of the great fabrics 
of Europe having ceased to exist, 
while others are consumptive. 
Thus ended the production of the 
richly gilded and artistically 
painted old Vienna—I imagine at 
one time not greatly estimated by 
the general public or dealers ;. 
greatly so, however, by real con- 
noisseurs, who soon ascertained 
that no European china was more 
richly decorated: and thus a 
Vienna cup and saucer, which I 
have myself formerly obtained for 
fifty shillings, is now gladly bought 
as a first-rate specimen for eight 
or ten pounds. It is the same as 
regards Vienna plates. Some of 
the old ones, exquisitely painted 
and gilded, formerly to be had for 
four or five pounds, are now worth 
twenty pounds; whereas the mo- 
dern, though very prettily painted, 
are quite unequal, while chicanery 
is resorted to to convince the 
novice they are originals ; whereas 
innumerable white Vienna plates, 
having the true marks, which are 
ancient, some with the rims well- 
coloured and gilded, are now 
painted in the centre by clever 
artists — many of them well 
painted—and are sent to all the 
capitals for sale. But the connois- 
seur is not to be deceived: they 
belong to the ‘New Curiosity 
Shop.’ 

Many, nay most, of the German 
fabrics of the Palatine—such as 
Frankenthal, Fulda, Mayence— 
have also long ceased to exist. I 
confess to never having come across 
imitations or false productions. I 




















conclude they can scarcely be 
imitated; for, in my humble opi- 
nion, many of the groups are 
matchless in life and spirit as to 
face and form. And yet, I know 
not why, they appeared to me to be 
never considered equal to Dresden 
by dealers, though all cf a sudden 
they appear to have taken their just 
place among amateurs with taste 
and knowledge. 

The imperial fabric of Russia, 
founded by Catherine IL., will also, 
I greatly fear, die the death of 
many others, and give place 
to modern art, though of late 
years it was rising in perfection 
of modelling and form; and all 
now produced is sold at treble the 
price of former years. 

The downfall of so many of 
these great and valuable schools 
of art appears tome to be caused 
from the simple fact that all the 
great fabrics of Europe which were 
hitherto protected by the pecuniary 


aid of the state in which they~ 


were born—such as Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, Petersburg, Chelsea—were 
to a certain degree mere treasure- 
houses for royal ceramic beauties, 
vying with one another to pro- 
duce the finest specimens. Empe- 
rors or kings could select there- 
from the choicest works of art, to 
adorn their palaces and give as 
presents to adorn those of their 
royal brothers, ambassadors or en- 
voys, or personal friends, for which 
the state may be said to have paid. 

So was it at Sévres even during 
the late Empire; so is it, if I am 
not incorrect, to the present day 
at Berlin. Kings, queens, and em- 
perors being supplied with the 
best, the public get what they can. 
In naming that public, however, I 
by no means allude to a public 
who require a sixpenny cup and 
saucer for matutinal use, but the 
public with long purses, who could 
afford to purchase at high prices, 
and who appreciated and had 
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knowledge of art; and from the 
collections formed in those days, 
as from private sources in later 
years, some of the finest specimens 
of ceramic art have been dispersed 
throughout the world. As that 
world and its ways advanced, 
however, in the era of reform, even 
that of porcelain fabrics com- 
menced. 

Prices being high, and pur- 
chasers being less numerous, what 
was intended as the means of pro- 
ducing the perfection of art, at a 
period when every country vied 
with its neighbour, not only to 
obtain beauty of form, modelling, 
colouring, and gilding, as also the 
very best artists and workmen, 
found out that if the public could 
be supplied at a cheaper rate, and 
inferior articles would sell and 
become remunerative; add to this 
the great decrease in custom duties. 

Formerly, if I am not in error, 
Dresden, Sévres, English, and other 
porcelain entering Russia paid 
heavy duties; the same as regards 
Vienna. The people of those 
countries therefore fell back on 
the produce of their own fabrics ; 
and as regards Prussia—the paint- 
ing and gilding. of which were 
beautiful—it is now scarcely to be 
had at any reasonable price; and 
fabrics originally intended to pro- 
duce works of the highest quality, 
are now becoming mere china- 
shops; and every possible artifice, 
both as to colouring and false 
marks, is resorted to to mislead 
the public—by modern art, con- 
verted into old; and in many in- 
stances so cleverly, that none but 
the most practical connoisseur can 
detect it. 

On one occasion a dear old lady, 
who fancied herself a good judge 
of ceramic art, showed me two 
groups which she had recently 
purchased, in accordance to her 
idea, at a very moderate outlay. 
‘Come,’ she said, ‘ and look at my 
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new possession!’ At the moment, 
I was not aware as to whether it 
was a pug-dog—to which race of 
animals I knew she was partial— 
or a diamond bracelet. ‘There!’ 
she said, pointing to two groups 
on the mantelpiece of her boudoir 
—‘Are they not loves? Look 
at the modelling, painting, and 
colouring!’ 

‘ No, my dear friend,’ I frankly 
replied, much to her indignation. 
‘ They are merely ordinary modern 
Dresden figures—pretty, but not 
works of art: not bric-a-brac.’ 

‘ Not works of art—not bric-d- 
brac—not old! You are always 
harping on the old. What of that, 
if modern is equally attractive as 
the old? 

When she became a little 
calmer—having, in fact, known 
her from childhood, as being her 
grand-nephew—I ventured to say, 
perhaps with a little hypocrisy, 
‘Harping on the old: well, are 
you not old?—and yet I admire 
you farmore than half theabsurdly- 
dressed girls of the present age!’ 

But, ‘ badinage apart,’ there are 
hundreds of would-be connoisseurs 
who use the same language. Well, 
permit me to say, with all due 
diffidence and admiration for mo- 
dern art, that it is not solely be- 
cause a work is the produce of 
ages past, that causes its value to 
the collector, but the chasteness of 
form, the taste, the modelling, the 
painting—all far superior to that 
of the days in which we live, 
which are days of money-making, 
make it how and when you can. 
In fact, ‘humbug,’ though not an 
elegant word, is the order that 
works out the machinery of life. 

True gold will pass through any 
ordeal; but wares which come out 
of the ‘ New Curiosity Shop,’ will 
barely find their resting-place in 
the collection of one who can 
select gold from pinchbeck. It is 
only great-aunts with long purses 


who are ready to clear the market 
—persons who know nothing of 
what they buy, whether pictures 
or china, so long as they purchase 
marks or names. 

Again, there are two odious 
words in the English language— 
Fashion,'and Luck; the former 
I despise, the latter I have no 
faith in. Who on earth decides 
the fashion? Ladies once wore 
bonnets; what is the name of the 
articles which now disfigure their 
heads, and set the beauties of 
nature at defiance? The most 
charming face in Europe could 
not support the fashionable com- 
position of the day. I suppose 
I must use the word. Only yes- 
terday I saw on the head of one 
who, I may suppose, was a lady, 
seated in a carriage on the 
Champs Elysées, simply — though 
anything but simple —a sort of 
basket, or demi-basket, of arti- 
ficial grapes, cherries, and flowers 
combined —in fact, hideous in 
appearance, and grossly inelegant. 
But what avails all the writing 
in the world; fashion, so called, 
will -be followed by a cook-maid 
or a countess without taste, even 
to the expense of her virtue. 
Unhappily the same word fashion 
interferes as regards works of art. 
To-day Chelsea or Worcester may 
lead the van, to-morrow Sévres. 
Wedgwood or Dresden, Vienna or 
Berlin, what avails it, save to the 
seller, who for the time being 
sells with greater profit, the buyer 
pays more? Yet, believe me, high 
art will always meet with its 
reward. Nothing can surpass 
fine old Chelsea and Buen 
Retiro; while exquisite groups 
of Frankenthal and Fulda, a few 
years since looked on fastidi- 
ously, are now scarcely to be had 
for love or money, even if it be 
much money. Fine and well- 
gilded specimens of Vienna and 
Carl Theodore—the name of the 
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fabric of the Elector Palatine— 
never greatly in fashion, save to 
those who were really connoisseurs, 
are: daily becoming more scarce 
among dealers at home and 
abroad ; and there are no more 
life-like figures than those emana- 
ting from the German fabrics 
which have ceased to exist; and 
so is it with everything worth 
having; and thus the era of the 
‘New Curiosity Shop’ 

I chanced to be at Versailles 
during the occupation of the 
Prussians, where formerly, as 
being a resort of the aristocracy 
of all nations, there was one 
or more very fair bric-a-brac 
shops; as also at St. Germain’s; 
and I fancy they are still in ex- 
istence. As, however, the supply 
of good art treasures diminishes, 
so modern imitations are palmed 
on all ignorant seekers of art. 
At the former city I was fortunate 
enough to obtain two or three 
old Sévres cups, as the words go, 
for a trifle; it was in fact, in 
days gone by, a first-rate market 
for the bric-d-brac hunter; and, 
among other treasures, fine old 
Louis Quinze clocks were attain- 
able. 

Being at the latter place one 
fine summer’s evening with a 
friend, we strolled through the 
town, when he purchased for a 
very small sum, as I own to 
having judged at the time, two 
very pretty vases marked with 
the French horn, or bugle, as 
purporting to be Chantilly ware. 
At the moment I envied him his 
possession; on a clearer inspec- 
tion, however, notwithstanding 
their beauty, they proved to be 
modern, and quite unequal to old 
Chantilly. Indeed, I find I can 
now obtain any number of them. 
I refer to facts, simply to prove 
how careful a novice should be 
if he desire to obtain objects 
worthy of his collection and worth 
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his money. There are dealers in 
London who are rarely deceived, 
from long practice and constant 
experience; but the most clever 
may make a mistake. 

Napoleon never uttered a truer 
sentiment, viz., that we were a 
nation of shopkeepers; and shop- 
keeping, I regret to say, in this 
the year 1873 is marvellously 
easy in the matter of honesty. 
In a gallant regiment, in which 
I had the honour of serving 
under the command of a noble 
lord, one of the best officers and 
kindest of men, the messman once 
complained that many of the 
officers had not paid their mess 
bills regularly; consequently we 
were called one morning before 
the colonel—in the presence of 
the claimant — and thus he was 
interrogated :—‘ Has Captain 








paid ? —‘ Yes, my lord.” ‘Has 
Lieutenant ?—‘ Yes, my 
lord. ‘Has Cornet ?— 





‘ Well, my lord, he owes me a 
trifle for soda and b—s.’ ‘Then 
why on earth did you request 
me to bring these gentlemen 
here ?—‘ Well, my lord, when I 
comes face to face with them I 
finds it necessary to have a trifle 
of honour to spare.’ 

In fact, I believe several owed 
him something, but when face to 
face he gave way to self-interest. 
Such is the ‘ New Curiosity Shop.’ 
I am rambling, my readers will 
probably say, from the subject 
of my shop. Not so. 

It is a dark and gloomy night 
in what is generally termed the 
genial month of May. I am, 
nevertheless, reposing in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, in company 
with a true friend and agreeable 
companion, before a cheerful wood 
fire—for the early, or, rather, late, 
spring is intensely cold —in our 
pleasant apartment in one of the 
so-called aristocratic streets of a 
city which, under the Empire, 
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had no rival, alike as to order, 
beauty, and cheerfulness. Alas! 
ces beaux jours, at all events for 
the time being, sont passés. And 
yet, and yet—the trees on the 
Champs Elysées, and the Tuileries 
are still as luxuriant and green; 
the birds sing as merrily; the 
children watch with infantine in- 
terest the gambols of Punch, and 
take turns on the roundabout. 
Nature, in fact, cares little for 
Empires or Republics. Man alone 
interferes with God’s works, and 
allows his odious ambition, or 
thirst for blood or gain, to stain 
that which he can deface, but 
never destroy. 

‘How silent it is to-night,’ I 
observed, in a street in which 
formerly carriages were rattling 
till the dawn. ‘ What is the cause ? 

‘The cause, I take it,’ he re- 
plied, ‘is simply that all is more 
or less changed in this fair city. 
France lives, or rather exists, 
under a republic, formerly it 
luxuriated under an empire. Re- 
publicans are not much given to 
balls and late suppers, I take it; 
if so, they prefer walking or driving 
in fiacres, thus the roll of carriages 
disturbs not the quiet of the night.’ 

Moreover, there are other changes 
as regards the comfort of man. 
The gastronomic art, in its own 
line equal in science to the ceramic 
art, to which, moreover, I shall 
show it has great relations, is on 
the decline; and, I regret to say, 
French cooking, once so celebrated, 
with rare exceptions, is defunct. 
The dinners of days gone by are 
few and far hetween, and the 
restaurants, once so renowned, are 
now for the most part expensive 
and indifferent. 

Yet, believe me, there is some- 
thing very imposing, nay agreeable, 
to a refined mind, in the aspect of 
a well-arranged dinner table. 

Glass thin and brilliant, silver 
bright and old, clustering wax- 
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lights, ceramic treasures, and 
exotics. The silent attendants 
who come and go noiselessly. 

The table, in fact, ought to be 
perfect—the claret cease to be 
claret, but a libation, and the 
dining-room airy and charming. 
The most intellectual, indeed, are 
subjugated by the influence of 
such a repast. 

For my part, one of the best, if 
so be the simplest and most agree- 
able, dinners I ever enjoyed in my 
life, took place in a small but 
elegant cottage in one of the most 
charming spots of which England 
can boast so many. We sat down 
only four: host and hostess, a 
friend, and myself, all on terms of 
more than common friendship and 
intimacy. The menu was very 
simple, the centre cut of a crimped 
Severn salmon, fresh to perfection, 
rosy and curdy, a cool cucumber, 
from the frame to the table, a leg 
of lamb done to perfection, green 
peas and asparagus, four roast 
quails, a lobster salad, and apricot 
fritters, the windows of the room 
being open to a small but lovely 
flower garden. The oil of the 
sherry trickling on the glasses, 
and the aroma of the claret vying 
with the scent of the roses. But 
what is all this as connected with 
the ‘ New Curiosity Shop?’ Simply 
that the dinner was served on 
Dresden china, painted by Wat- 
teau, which had been for fourscore 
years in the possession of the 
family of my host, while the centre 
piece, of Venetian glass richly 
traced by the diamond, contain- 
ing roses yellow and damask, was 
priceless. In fact a combination 
of simplicity and refinement, not 
to be surpassed, but most agree- 
able. The china far more pleasing 
to me than the most massive 
silver, and incomparably superior 
to the ofttimes modern vulgarity 
of an every-day ill-chosen dinner 
service. 

















CHAPTER IL. 


And now let me return to the 
“ Curiosity Shop.’ Some years since 
I was the amused listener to a 
conversation, let me rather say a 
lesson given to two English ladies 
by an Israelite dealer, if memory 
fail me not, at Wiesbaden. 

* What is “ Frankenthal ”?’ said 
the younger, taking up a cup 
marked with the C and F inter- 
laced, surmounted by a crown. 

‘It is, madam,’ said the dealer, 
‘the name of the fabric of the 
Elector of Palatine, more ancient 
than Sévres; indeed Sévres copied 
from Frankenthal; the Germans, 
to render them only justice, pro- 
duced admirable specimens of rare 
ceramic art.’ 

The ladies listened as if the 
man wasspeaking Chinese. ‘Frank- 
enthal,’ they had never heard the 
name; Sévres and Dresden were 


about the limit of their knowledge. 


even as to porcelain. 

‘And how do you know one 
class of china from another?’ said 
the elder. 

‘ By the mark, but far more so 
by the eye and practical expe- 
rience,’ he replied. ‘ All fine, rare 
specimens are for the most part 
marked ; but even marks from the 
same fabrics vary according to the 
era of their production and value. 
Frankenthal, as I have shown you, 
bears the cipher and crown, old 
Dresden crossed swords, the Mar- 
colini period headed with a star’ 
—/(and modern also, I observed to 
myself).— Viennese is known by a 
French horn, Venice a beehive, 
Berlin a sceptre, Mayence a wheel. 
A, for Antoinette, surmounted by 
a crown, called porcelaine de la 
Reine. In fact, during the eigh- 


teenth century all the states of 
Europe rivalled one another in 
the production of the most chaste 
works of art. 


Fine pieces of 
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Chelsea were represented by a 
small gold anchor, while Watteau 
adorned with his inimitable pencil 
specimens of Dresden. No wonder, 
therefore, they were, and are, price- 
less. 

‘In those days the art of paint- 
ing on china was exquisite, as 
witness some of the works of 
Savres, Buen Retiro, and Dresden ; 
and as elegant as much of it is in 
the present day. The past was a 
reality, the present is a fiction, and 
first-rate works are daily becoming 
more rare and expensive.’ 

‘ Then what does your shop con- 
tain, Meinher, for which you ask 
so much? added the lady. ‘I 
thought I knew something of old 
china, it appears I know little or 
nothing.’ 

‘Excuse me, madam, less than 
nothing: less than I knew when 
first I invested my whole capital, 
not twenty pounds, in a Sévres 
vase that I sold for a hundred, and 
which was the foundation, at least 
of a competence, to a man in my 
position. You ask me how I 
gained knowledge of the art? By 
reading, attending sales, watching 
and marking the opinions of others; 
losing to-day by knowing too little, 
and believing I knew more than 
my neighbour; gaining the next, 
having found out my error by 
practice and care. The eye canonly 
be educated through the mind. 

‘ The articies I have for sale are 
neither the worst and certainly 
not the finest specimens of ceramic 
art. Some are equal to the past, 
most superior to the present. Yet, 
be assured, years of experience, 
practice, and theory are not suffi- 
cient to obtain that perfect know- 
ledge necessary to select the good 
from the bad, and you may die 
ere you obtain it. Although there 
are men who have risen from the 
most humble position in life to far 
superior practical knowledge than 
those of a higher class who fancy 
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they know more. Do you visit 
Paris, madam? if so, attend the 
sales in the Rue Drouot; I fancy 
they are almost daily in the 
season. If a known dealer bids a 
hundred francs for a work of art, 
you may safely bid ten more; 
though, forsooth, there are some 
persons who know where to place 
their purchases at any price, in 
these days of Manchester mil- 
lionaires.’ 

I confess to having felt so in- 
terested in the remarks of this 
dealer, that, having secured a few 
moderate articles, I subsequently 
paid him many visits and gained 
from his knowledge and kindness 
some valuable information. If 
memory fail me not, he stated 
that he formerly kept a small 
grocer’s shop; but, having become 
by chance the owner of an elegant 
and well-shaped majolica vase— 
or jar —the ceramic passion 
touched his heart, and the pro- 
duce of the sale of his humble 
shop was soon converted into 
bric-d-brac. 

As regards myself, the writer 
of these pages, I am very very far 
from believing that I know much, 
though the voice of art has induced 
me not only to study it theoreti- 
cally, but also to follow its pursuit 
in every possible manner, in order 
to gain knowledge; visiting ex- 
hibitions, visiting choice private 
collections, diving into out-of-the- 
way regions in cities abroad and 
at home, and never passing the 
most humble shop without peep- 
ing into its recesses. 

On the very day I write these 
lines I have received a letter from 
a friend, asking me to tell him 
what the letters S and A, on a 
fine piece of china amount to. My 
reply was, no one, whatever his 
knowledge, practically or theoreti- 
cally, can tell until he sees and 
handles the china; it may be soft 
paste, it may be hard, it may be 
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the production of to-day, or that 
of ages past. S A may only be 
the mark of the painter, or stand 
for Swansea; and I take this op- 
portunity of naming to novices 
who seek to collect, a little work 
published by Mr. Bohn, of 
Twickenham, himself the possessor- 
of a most valuable museum—if it 
may so be called; it is more useful 
to beginners than the more exten- 
sive works of Brogniart, and valu- 
able works of Marryat and Chaffers, 
and other foreign works—though 
simply a catalogue of the late 
Mr. Bernal’s sale, the marks 
being clearly defined, and the 
price of each article disposed of 
at the sale given; although these 
prices, as in most sales, are by no 
means to be relied on as to the 
actual value of the specimens sold ; 
simply that the possessor of a 
well-known collection often obtains 
fabulous sums, whereas those of 
one unknown are frequently 
sacrificed. 

As regards the ci-devant dealers 
of Wiesbaden, so is it in all the 
great capitals of Europe, for, al- 
though there are unquestionably 
men of the highest respectability, 
integrity, and knowledge, who 
probably commenced their career 
as art dealers with some capital, 
which capital has been doubled, 
nay, trebled, by experience 
subsequently gained, there are: 
hundreds, at home and abroad, 
who have commenced the trade as 
did my friend, with a majolica 
vase, or Dresden teapot. 

Not ten years since, I recollect 
a dealer at Vienna whose whole 
stock and capital could not have 
been valued at probably two hun- 
dred florins, whose shop may now 
be estimated at thousands of 
pounds; while his wife, whom I 
have seen sweeping up the floors 
and watching the pot au feu in 
preparation for a very scanty 
meal, now dresses in silk attire; 


























and learns English and music. 
And why not, if they have been 
honestly gained? Alas! that is not 
always the case, as I have en- 
deavoured to show from the utter 
want of knowledge of two-thirds 
of purchasers. 

At Berlin it is the same; dirty 
little shops, the contents of which 
appeared as valueless, have risen 
in a few years into magazines 
containing great value. In fact, 
I greatly offended a bric-a-brac 
dealer at Berlin, perhaps un- 
kindly, whose shop was in the 
year ‘63 one of the most humble, 
in ’73 one of renown. Paying him 
a visit one morning, I found myself 
in the presence of a lady anxious 
to purchase two Dresden figures, 
undoubtedly very good ones, the 
price he demanded, two hundred 
thalers; on hearing this, perhaps 
uncautiously, my face, I fear, said 
francs ; indeed, I spoilt the market, 
not wishing her to be swindled. 
Having selected a very choice 
Frankenthal cup, he snatched it 
out of my hand most rudely, 
adding, ‘I will sell you nothing! 
I confess that the spirit of an 
Englishman took possession of my 
hands, but a moment’s considera- 
tion, however, and I dropped 
happily into the spirit of a gentle- 
man, and left the shop without 
breaking the cup on his head. 

Nevertheless, this individual 
in former days was indebted to 
me, or rather received from me 
many thalers and some good 
advice, but he is now possibly a 
millionaire. In fact, many dirty 
little shops of ten years since are 
now filled with art treasures; and 
so it is in our own dear England. 

Meanwhile, it has always ap- 
peared strange that, in this era of 
advertisements, how rarely one 
appears from a bric-d-brac dealer, 
though I have seen in foreign 
capitals advertisements emanating 
from dealers from afar, stating 
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their hotel or temporary resting- 
place and readiness to purchase; 
and once having been greatly 
amused at seeing a gaudy ad- 
vertisement framed and glazed, 
on one occasion in a place of public 
resort, which delicacy prevents my 
naming; certainly as cute a means 
of publicity as could possibly be. 
Indeed, the history of many 
bric-a-brac dealers would be highly 
interesting. Couriers and waiters, 
grocers and shoemakers, have left 
their former trade for the far more 
refined and, I conclude, profitable 
one of art collecting and selling. 
Indeed, if pursued with know- 
ledge and taste, I doubt very much 
if collecting works of art is not 
one of the best investments of the 
present day. For my part, I 
should enjoy a walk through 
the rural districts of old England, 
as abroad, solely in search of an- 
cient china and old carving; and 
assured am I that in many a 
humble cottage, as in many a 
substantial farm or costly mansion, 
there could still be found speci- 
mens of great value that might 
be secured, as it is said, for a 
song. I was recently passing up 
Hill Street in Richmond, Surrey, 
when I observed that which I 
had never previously seen even 
in that beautiful and much-fre- 
quented locality —a_ bric-a-brac 
shop, which I entered, and was 
kindly accosted by the owner, @ 
highly respectable and obliging 
man. The shop contained seve- 
ral good specimens, a few mode- 
rate figures in Dresden and Chel- 
sea, some old clocks, pictures, &c. 
‘I think you have done well,’ 
I remarked, ‘in setting your tent 
in this locality, as you stand alone 
in the trade. Have you been 
long a lover of art? ‘Yes,’ he 
replied; ‘ but I have, in fact, as 
yet no great experience, and less 
capital.’ ‘Never mind,’ I replied, 
‘persevere. Your shop is well 
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placed, and you will get on; but 
remember that the surest means 
of gaining that experience is not 
to suppose you know better than 
your neighbours, but to gather 
honey from every “ceramic bee” 
that enters your shop. The most 
humble collector or purchaser 
may suggest something new; the 
wisest become wiser.’ 

The father of this highly re- 
spectable dealer now commencing 
his career in the bric-a-brac line 
was a well-known clever surgeon 
—a man of the highest attain- 
ments, an antiquarian and collec- 
tor of no common order ; and his 
son, who is also a man of good 
education and attainments, will, I 
trust, succeed in a pursuit which 
is one of refinement and interest. 

When the late King of Bavaria 
converted Munich into an art 
museum, he may be said to have 
created a group of imitating 
artists, who reproduced the fresco 
drawings of Pompeii with marvel- 
lous grace and accuracy—so much 
so, that some years since an En- 
glish nobleman of refined taste, 
when visiting Naples, on entering 
the shop of a classical anti- 
quarian, was struck with the 
beauty of a number of frag- 
ments of fresco paintings on 
that peculiar hard cement which 
the Romans used for lining their 
public baths and ceilings, and 
which did not escape the appre- 
ciation of Raphael, as we know 
from the mural decorations of the 
Vatican. Charmed by the beauty 
of these pleasing fragments, he 
became the possessor of a number 
of them as genuine works of past 
centuries, and took them to Eng- 
land. 

The drawing of the figures was 
characterised by the graceful out- 
line of the antique, the colouring 
was harmonious and effective, and 
all who saw them pronounced 
them to be valuable art treasures, 
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Nevertheless, they were mere imi- 
tations. The fraud was practised 
by artists of no ordinary merits. 
A German painter, thoroughly 
versed in working fresco, who 
had purloined fragments of the 
cement from old buildings, taking 
for his text the paintings dis- 
covered at Pompeii, was thus 
enabled to produce his works as 
original designs. 

It was only by chemical appli- 
cation that the owner of these 
works of imitative art discovered 
they were modern. There is, in 
fact, a class of artists, principally 
Germans, who have arrived at 
such a state of perfection in imi- 
tating the paintings of Roman 
antiquity, that it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult even for the most 
practical eye to recognise the 
fraud; but the instances of rare 
and beautiful imitation, as many 
of them undoubtedly are, are 
legion. I am well acquainted 
with a female artist in Paris, who 
is, I believe, the owner of a small 
fabric, from which every species, 
cup or vase, is produced in soft 
paste; and, taking advantage of 
some of the cleverest painters and 
decorators from Sévres and else- 
where, she can secure imitations 
which the keenest eye and taste 
can with difficulty detect. In 
fact, having one morning paid 
her a visit, she showed me a 
lovely real Worcester vase, richly 
painted with birds and flowers, 
cracked through the centre; and 
then, to my astonishment, handed 
me a pair which bore the exact 
copy of the Worcester mark— 
so beautifully painted, and so 
exact in form and character, that 
none but first-rate dealers and 
collectors could have possibly told 
the difference, adding that she 
could imitate everything. 

Well, I admit these modern 
productions were beautifully 


painted, beautifully gilded, beau- 
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tifally glazed; but, on a closer 
inspection of the old and the new, 
there was a wide difference; not 
that they were not valuable, not 
that they were not works of art, 
but that hundreds of these imita- 
tions are sent to England and else- 
where, and are sold to the unwary 
for true specimens of the art of 
other days, which is simply a de- 
lusion and a fraud. 

With reference to Venetian 
glass, I may here say a word. 
Venetian glass of the early period 
—thin, light, and diamond-cut of 
the sixteenth century—is rare, 
beautiful, and valuable; and who 
dares say that that of Salviati in 
Morana in the days we live has 
not beauty and rare artistic taste ? 
But then it is not Venetian 
glass of ages past, and the colour- 
ing and artistic taste of that 
period has not as yet been quite 
approached. It is not, in fact, 
what the collector of pure art 


calls Venetian glass; it is simply 


a beautiful and admirable produc- 
tion ‘from the Venetian fabric of 
Salviati, who has done much for 
the world at large, and merits his 
reward. It is the same with mo- 
dern Wedgwood. Many of the 
specimens are lovely, and doubt- 
less of value; but I deny their 
being equal, or ever will be, to the 
old in outline or refinement. 

Nevertheless, it finds its way to 
foreign capitals, though French- 
men scarcely appreciate its beauty, 
and much of it is so fine, so clear 
in outline as even to come near 
the old. Meanwhile I repeat that 
humbug is the vil that works 
the machinery of life, and thus 
we live in the era of the ‘New 
Curiosity Shop.’ 

I have now to apologize to 
the author of a quaint and well- 
written article which I read, I 
know not where, whether in book 
or journal, as I do all connected 
with the art which comes under 
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my notice, headed ‘ Bric-a-brac,’ 
that I extract some of his in- 
formation. 

‘I visited a shop,’ says the 
author, ‘which was at first 
little better than a “ dolly- 
shop,” where cooks disgorge the 
kitchen-stuff. There were Indian 
shells, cracked plates, old iron- 
work. Then came kitchen furni- 
ture and chipped porcelain. Pre- 
sently, the nature of the mer- 
chandise improved. The little 
Dutch gentleman who smoked at 
the door very often on summer 
evenings became far more alert 
and less servile. Pictures suc- 
ceeded old frames, porcelain re- 
placed the cracked plates, the 
hovel became a shop—the shop a 
museum. 

‘ The windows were washed, the 
interior swept; the little Dutch- 
man,* surrounded with master- 
pieces, became an experienced con- 
noisseur; he had, in fact, trebled 
his capital, and is now feared in 
all the auction rooms between 
Knightsbridge and Mile End. 
Bric-a-brac hunters know him, and 
ladies who search for bargains 
seek him out to their cost. 

‘The only way of approaching 
him with safety is under the mask 
of a “collector,” or as an erudite 
in bric-d-brac, seeking information 
orexchange. Exchange being the 
bric-d-brac seller’s darling mode of 
doing business, he will (not all, I 
most justly believe) cheat you 
when he sells or buys; but when 
he exchanges he flays you alive: 
he plucks out the very smallest 
feather of the pigeon’s wing. 

*“ You have noticed my little 
keenness,” he once observed, after 
some pecuniary transaction con- 
cluded to his satisfaction. “ Times 
is hard, put de honest- dealer 
catches the customer in time. I 
began by running errands for the 
curiosity dealers in Wardour Street, 
and on the Boulevard Beaumar- 
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chais at Paris I saved and saved 
—and you see whereIam. Only 
Israelites, Scotchmen, Dutchmen, 
and Auvergnists can do much in 
the bric-d-brac line. I know you 
gentlemen deals with lots of Eng- 
lishmen with cash behind them, 
you'll find it’s always a Jew, a 
Hollander, or a Scot that manages 
the business and pockets the pro- 
fits. Our shop trade and the at- 
tendance at sales are the easiest 
part of our business. The difficulty 
is in buying what other people 
cannot get at. Look at those 
Sévres cups, pdte tendre. A man 
gets more for a nameless Italian 
stiletto; but he must have been a 
shrewder fellow than half your 
ambassadors, take my word for it. 
You must be able to do more than 
wheedle country servants and 
country gentlemen, in our line. 

‘« A bric-d-brac dealer of my age 
is a regular archeologist. To make 
money, he must know a good deal 
about sculpture, architecture, jew- 
ellery, the ceramic arts, carving, 
and a dozen other matters. 

* “ Does it not take a clever man 
to discover the real Holbeins, Mu- 
rillos, Durers, Del Pernitros, and 
the rest, among fifty thousand old 
pictures exhibited in London 
during the year? How many 
university men know anything 
about old Trantreulhed, or any 
other works of art in china? 

‘ “ The princes of the bric-d-brac 
trade travel over Europe. The 
greatest market for curiosities 
proper is Paris. Pictures are only 
sold in the three cities, London, 
Rome, and Paris. The master- 
pieces of every city are marked on 
their maps of Europe ; and agents 
watch the markets and buy up the 
desired objects cheaply, by means 
of innumerable ruses, auction 
knocks-out, and misrepresenta- 
tions. See the treasures they 
hold!” the little Dutchman re- 
marked. 


Tle New Curiosity Shop. 


* “ Raphael’s two missing paint- 
ings are in the hands of a dealer 
so is the original of Giorgione’s 
Mistress—what the world sees are 
copies; so is Titian’s masterpiece 
‘Christ taken to the Tomb,’ 
painted for Charles the Fifth. 
Their artistic knowledge would 
shame the greater part of your 
official museum-keepers. They 
laugh at your galleries. We 
know the best day and the best 
hour for viewing such-and-such a 
piece ; while the dilettanti gentle- 
men judge through an eye-glass 
Rembrandts and Watteaus on the 
selfsame day. 

‘“ Tt is true that the cleverest 
of the bric-d-brac dealers are not 
over scrupulous in their transac- 
tions with the unwary. They buy 
up old furniture, knowing or 
making guesses, of the valuable 
contents of drawers and cupboards. 

‘“ A friend of mine,” the Dutch 
dealer volunteered, with a twinkle 
in his Jewish eyes, “got hold of 
an old buffet the other day for 
three pounds—the wood carving 
was worth the money—and found 
therein a Pompadour fan, painted 
by Watteau. I found, he added, 
Spanish doubloons in an old desk, 
a few months since. Our best 
customers are all nearly the 
highest educated and tasteful 
commoners, Russian princes tra- 
velling solely in search of bric-a- 
brac, English peers, German bank- 
ers; and, I may add, that many 
of the connoisseurs are not more 
scrupulous than the curiosity- 
mongers in their transactions, 
inasmuch as they employ the 
dealers to do not a little of the 
large amount of dirty work per- 
formed in the commerce of so- 
called articles of vertu.” ’ 

Well, all this is no doubt to be 
regretted; it is nevertheless the 
fact; and dealers of the present 
day, who combine to palm off 
modern works as rare and old on 
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the many; dealers, more particu- 
larly in Paris, who demand fabu- 
lous sums for inferior works of 
art, and get them—from whom 
it is difficult to say, save from 
Americans—belong to that class 
which owns the ‘New Curiosity 
Shops,’ steeped in democracy—the 
curse of all refinement in their 
calling. 

Modern patronage makes the 
artist, n’import whether of por- 
celain, or whatever works of art, 
simply @ commercial man; and if 
he studies the taste of the day, 
he will be sure to get rid of his 
productions. 

He must, however, be a free- 
trader, often with bad taste, and 
can only afford to be a protec- 
tionist when he has made his 
fortune. 

I commenced this paper by say- 
ing : ‘ Art, like poetry, is addressed 
to the world at large’: the pursuit 
of it has also many advantages; 


it refines the mind, gives pleasure’ 


and instruction, and, moreover, is 
the least egotistical of tastes. 

The higher order of art, as I 
wrote some few years ago, is, more- 
over, the handmaid of religion, 
and many of the great master- 
pieces which adorn the collections 
of Europe owe their origin to the 
inspirations of piety, and have 
been for centuries, and are still, 
powerful aids to meditation and 
devotion. Art has, and ever will 
have, a high and noble mission to 
fulfil. 

That man, I think, is little to be 
envied, who can look on works of 
art, and go forth without being in 
some sense a better and happier 


skeen 


man, if indeed we feel the better 
and happier when our hearts are 
enlarged as we sympathise with 
the joys and sorrows of our fellow- 
men. Moreover, it is not the mere 
graceful work of art on which 
you look, whatever the pleasure 
which it excites, that is alone 
valuable; but the knowledge 
gained therefrom of the early art 
history of other countries, which 
adds to the ceramic collector’s 
gratification and instruction. 

In conclusion—though far more 
might be written on the interesting 
subject of ceramic art, time and 
space admitting—I would briefly 
desire to name that, being recently 
in the capital of the Czar, I pur- 
chased a few figures, for the most 
part representing the character- 
istic costumes and, I may add, fail- 
ings of the Russian lower class. 

They are modelled in somewhat 
rough porcelain, unglazed but 
painted; the costumes, however, 
are ‘true’ to the very facts, and 
the lifelike expression of the 
faces is inimitable. What then? 
I showed these specimens to a 
clever dealer, and he perfectly 
agreed with me in all I said on 
the subject; adding, however, 
‘They are Russian, and, notwith- 
standing the great interest they 
possess as most graphic specimens 
of modern art in Russia, I do not 
think they would remunerate an 
English dealer ; as none but those 
who really estimate clever model- 
ling would purchase them, save as 
curiosities.’ 

Thanking him, I remarked, 
‘ They will do well to place in the 
New Curiosity Shop.’ 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 







THE ART OF COOKING—OF DINING— RICHELIEU’ AT THE LYCEUM— 
A STRANGE STORY. 


OT long ago I heard somebody 
say, ‘ What a comfort it would 

be if we only could do without 
eating and drinking; or, if exist- 
ence must be supported by certain 
periodical replenishments, surely 
we should be the happier if we 
could renew bone, blood, muscle, 
and wasting tissues by opening 
trap-doors in our sides, and ladling 
in nourishment, after the manner 
recorded by Mr. Lemuel Gulliver.’ 
I have no reason to believe that 
this complainant gave utterance to 
his wish in a fit of indigestion ; for 
I never heard him give any hint 
that his internal arrangements 
were at all out of repair, or orga- 
nically weak; and, indeed, his 
powers of consumption were de- 
cidedly superior. But he was a 
remarkably active person, and I 
suppose he grudged the time which 
he considered to be wasted in a 
merely animal and unintellectual 
employment. Possibly, too, as his 
pecuniary circumstances were by 
no means ample, he did not like 
the cost of those meals, which took 
up so much of his valuable time 
and swallowed up so large a propor- 
tion of his earnings. It is with re- 
gret that I must unhesitatingly 
say that I think my friend was 
very unreasonable. Nor is there 
any necessity for me to go about 
to prove him so. It is sufficient 
to say that we are compelled to 
accept the conditions of our exist- 
ence, and the more cheerfully we 
do so, the better for us all. We 
may, perhaps, grumble at the 
dinner provided for us—indeed, I 
am sorry to say that most of us do 
so frequently; but obviously our 
discontent would be very much 
greater if we got no dinner at all. 


In the recent International Ex- 
hibition there was a School of 
Cookery, and some of the news- 
paper reporters—I beg their par- 
don, correspondents—told us, with 
much unction, how Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to visit the 
department,,and taste of the dishes 
prepared under her august inspec- 
tion, and was so condescending as 
to record her hearty approbation. 
I most respectfully venture to sug- 
gest to the Education Department 
that they should take the hint 
supplied to them; for I am con- 
vinced that if in elementary schools 
the elements of cookery were 
taught—the alimentary depart- 
ment, itmight be termed—thegirls, 
when they grew up, might very 
considerably add to their useful- 
ness as wives; for they might not 
only provide far more tempting 
repasts for their hungry husbands, 
but their domestic expenditure 
might be reduced by fifty per cent. 
It is to be feared that in the 
kitchens of the poorer classes there 
is a sad amount of waste, and the 
inadequate preparation of articles 
of food is not only a frequent dis- 
turber of domestic peace, but it is 
positively injurious to health. The 
housewives among the working 
classes are lamentably deficient in 
their knowledge of the art of 
cookery, and have no idea how to 
make the most of odds and ends of 
bone and meat, and of those vege- 
tables on which they have, unfor- 
tunately, so much to rely. Now 
the three R’s are, undoubtedly, of 
vast importance, and so is needle- 
work, though the increasing use of’ 
machinery is rapidly bringing 
about a great revolution in this 
latter branch of useful knowledge ; 
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but I urge, very emphatically, that 
the preparation of all kinds of food 
for human consumption has not 
hitherto received the consideration 
to which it is unquestionably en- 
titled. And I can see no sufficient 
reason why sound and plain in- 
struction upon these matters 
should not be given at least once 
or twice a-week. it has, indeed, 
been said of a cook, as of a poet, 
Nascitur non fit; but, as Mr. 
Sketchley’s friend, Mrs. Brown, 
would possibly observe, if the 
words were translated for her in- 
formation, ‘ I don’t hold with them 
as says it.’ It may not be easy to 
acquire the refinement of palate 
which is indispensable for the 
proper preparation of soup @ la 
bisque ; but it is not this that we 
plead for. The height of our am- 
bition is far more easily reached ; 
and ratepayers may be brought to 
feel a substantial satisfaction in 
knowing that the contributions 


levied upon them by a paternal - 


government have at least brought 
about one tangible, and by no 
means unsatisfactory, result. And 
I trust I shall not be thought to 
presume too much if I suggest to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the Good 
Templars, and the Temperance So- 
cieties generally, who now collect 
such large sums of money for the 
purpose of persuading people that 
indulgence ig alcoholic liquor is a 
bad thing, and that nobody ought 
to like wine or beer—that they 
might not unprofitably turn their 
attention to teaching the working 
classes how their dinner-tables 
may be vastly improved, with less 
expenditure than at present, and 
so show them that in a well- 
cooked meal they will find all the 
stimulant that their exhausted na- 
tures require, without resorting to 
more questionable experiments. 
But if we lament the debased 
nature of the art of cooking, as 
exhibited among the lower classes, 
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can we speak in any terms but 
those of indignation, when we re- 
call the meals we have assisted at 
when we have dined with certain 
of our acquaintances who rank in 
the middle or upper classes of so- 


. ciety ? Iam not ashamed to own 


that a feeling akin to fury has 
sometimes come over me when I 
am dining with some people that I 
know. The matériel has been un- 
doubtedly good; but the way it 
has been experimentalised upon in 
the kitchen is—not to put too fine 
a point upon it—absolutely sick- 
ening. And for this fatal error 
there is no excuse whatever. My 
host or hostess possesses a compe- 
tent income, and I have no doubt 
whatever that they pay very fair 
wages to their respective cooks ; but 
still the dinner to which they invite 
their friends and acquaintance is 
carelessly prepared, ill assorted, 
underdone or dried up, indigest- 
ible, lukewarm, and, generally 
speaking, execrable. Now, why 
should this be thus? I believe it 
to arise from the fact that the pro- 
viders of the banquet I have de- 
scribed have lamentably failed in 
cultivating that taste and refine- 
ment which are the distinguishing 
marks of a proper civilization. 
This is no question, be it observed, 
of greediness or gluttony. The 
greedy and gluttonous man is ready 
to devour almost any garbage that 
may be placed before him in the 
way of food; but he who seeks to 
find in his dinner the means of 
social recreation and preserving 
the greatest boon of his existence, 
health, will certainly desire that 
the meal, however simple, should 
be served in a delicate manner, and 
should be thoroughly well cooked. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that there is any particular virtue 
in the man who professes that he 
doesn’t care what he eats. He 
ought to care. Our appetites most 
closely ally us to the brute crea- 
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tion, and form, to my mind, the 
strongest argument in favour of 
the Darwinian theory. But it must 
not be forgotten that man’s place 
in the animal creation has been 
described as that of the cooking 


animal, and he subjects all the — 


coarser substances upon which he 
subsists to the purifying process of 
fire; and therefore, as anything 
that is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, it is distinctly and de- 
idedly the duty of man, in what- 
ever station of life he may be, to 
insist upon his meals being tho- 
roughly well cooked. Let this be- 
come a universally recognised prin- 
ciple of social life, and we shall 
soon cease to hear the reiterated 
complaints about the difficulty of 
getting good cooks. It is because 
so many people are culpably care- 
less about the culinary department 
of their domestic establishment 
‘that such a vast amount of bad 
cooks are to be found in British 
households. As scon as the de- 
mand for good cooks becomes real, 
supply will be forthcoming. As 
things are, every conceited young 
woman who has spent six months 
or a year in the scullery thinks 
herself qualified to start afresh as 
a professed cook, and the wives of 
respectable householders take her 
at her word. And these ladies 
complain that their lords dine so 
often at the club! And it must 
not be imagined that good cooking 
requires increased expenditure. On 
the contrary, a really good cook is 
far more economical than a bad 
one. The cook who is perpetually 
wanting sauces to season her dishes 
is not worth the salt she uses. The 
good cook, moreover, knows how 
to make the most of everything; 
while the bad cook is excessively 
wasteful of the best material. 


Having said thus much about 
cooks and cooking, let me turn 


briefly to the subject of dinner 
parties. Dinner parties ought to 
crown the edifice of social life ; but, 
unfortunately, they are too often 
the gloomy spectres of asad enjoy- 
ment. Somebody once said that 
we English take our pleasures as 
if they were medicine; and cer- 
tainly we often go out to dinner 
with the same forebodings of woe 
which we experience when we pay 
a visit to our dentist. Need I say 
that this ought not so to be? In 
the ordinary run of dinner parties 
two great faults are prominent: 
they are usually too large, and the 
guests are ill assorted. Dinner 
parties, unfortunately, are fre- 
quertly regarded as part of our 
duty towards our neighbour, and 
are too often got over as duties, 
and as nothing else. Some twenty 
persons are invited to come and 
eat their evening meal together at 
the expense of their host and 
hostess. By sending out their in- 
vitations, and preparing a certain 
quantity of meat and drink, with 
proper regard to quality, host and 
hostess imagine that they are doing 
their duty to society. Then super- 
vene great searchings of heart as 
to how the male and female guests 
are to be paired. Fledgling lords 
and honourables are sent down in 
charge of elderly dowagers, and 
grey-headed commoners are en- 
trusted to young ladies just out. 
The consequence is, that conversa- 
tion becomes stilted, conventional, 
and commonplace. I own that I 
am not sufficiently daring to pro- 
pose a revolution in these time- 
honoured customs—certainly not 
in days when we hear so much 
about Conservative reaction. I un- 
derstand that the experiment has 
been tried of allowing guests to 
sort themselves; but the experi- 
ment, so far as I have heard, has 
not been altogether satisfactory in 
its results. The only remedy that 
suggests itself to me is, that in- 
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stead of one big dinner party, host 
and hostess should give three smal! 
ones. Then they will be able to 
select their guests with due regard 
to reciprocal fitness, and they can 
prevent a condensation of bores. 
One does not usually desire to di- 
lute dullness; but the larger the 
area over which it is distributed, 
the less it will be felt. Bores, like 
wits, often play into each other’s 
hands; and it is as well to bear in 
mind that one bore and one wit 
are quite enough at one time. At 
a large dinner party, where the 
majority of the guests are by no 
means intimate with one another, 
conversation flags, and is apt to be- 
come private instead of public, and 
a series of duet remarks, delivered 
sotto voce, exercise a terribly dispi- 
riting influence over the geniality 
of the banquet. Eight persons at 
a round table—and a dinner-table 
should always be round—are cer- 
tain to form a lively and chatty 


circle; but twenty-four persons at. 


a long table are equally certain to 
‘be dull and ennuyés. 


The drama of the present day 
is scarcely of an order that can be 
termed robust. The tastes of 
British playgoers are strange, and 
might be worth a study if any 
competent person had time to 
waste upon the inquiry. No 
highly sensational play is being 
performed just now; but we must 
not argue from that fact that 
* sensations’ have ceased to draw. 
Burlesques do not seem to be 
quite as popular as in the days of 
‘The Maid and the Magpie,’ at 
the Strand Theatre; but Black- 
eyed Susan and Captain Crosstree 
may, under new conditions, run 
as long as the ‘ School for Scan- 
dal’ at the Vaudeville. Shakes- 
peare has been triumphing at 
Manchester, and Mr. Calvert has 
severely dealt with Mr. Chatter- 
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ton’s famous saying that this same 
Shakespeare spelt ruin; and Mr. 
Chatterton himself is probably in- 
clined to modify his remark when 
he complacently regards the suc- 
cess of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ 
at Drury Lane. But it is to be 
regretted that on the whole there 
is not greater encouragement given 
to more substantial dramatic 
writing than is evidenced by the 
ordinary style of new play which 
is submitted for the appreciation 
of the public. We may, indeed, 
congratulate ourselves that we 
possess Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. 
Charles Reade; both these writers 
know how to put a strong back- 
bone into their dramatic produc- 
tions, and their literary talent is 
always conspicuous. Mr. H. J. 
Byron we may regard in the light 
of a genial friend, whose short- 
comings we can afford to overlook 
for the sake of the passing amuse- 
ment he invariably affords us. 
Still we seem to want some stability 
in our theatrical performances, and 
we cannot but express our wish 
that at least two or three of our 
principal London theatres would 
go upon some fixed principle of 
dramatic entertainment, would get 
together, and retain, a sterling 
company, and would provide strong 
and intellectual histrionic repre- 
sentations. We want a well-de- 
fined Comédie Frangaise, a Vau- 
deville, and Porte Saint-Martin. 
Fleeting reflections of these we 
have, indeed, at intervals, but we 
want something that is likely to 
last. ‘The greatest misfortune that 
we playgoers have to put up with 
is the perpetually shifting nature 
of the companies. The Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre comes nearest to 
our ideas, and it has been most 
deservedly successful, all thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and the 
late Mr. T. W. Robertson. But 
how is it that we have no theatre 
where a permanent powerful com- 
20 
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pany can entertain us with strong 
drama of the higher and more 
ambitious class? We think we 
see in the Lyceum the germs of 
what we hope for; and in the 
revival of ‘ Richelieu’ we see 
shadows of better things to come. 
Nobody can witness ‘ Richelieu’ 
without at once acknowledging 
that Mr. Bateman has secured 
two of the best artists that the 
modern stage can boast—Mr. 
Henry Irving and Mr. John Clay- 
ton. The small part of the King 
has probably never been played 
in any degree as well as it is now 
performed by Mr. Clayton, and 
in Mr. Irving’s representation of 
the Cardinal we see a real actor 
who is not content with merely 
reciting Lord Lytton’s splendid 
lines as an effort of elocution. In- 
deed, it may be said by playgoers 
who still hold by the traditions 
of the past, that Mr. Irving, from 
a merely elocutionary point of 
view, does not make the most of 
the language which the author 
puts into his lips; but more subtle 
observers will derive a far keener 
pleasure from analysing the actual 
acting of the representative of the 
great Cardinal. All Mr. Irving’s 
attitudes are obviously the result 
of laborious study, and yet, unlike 
the late Mr. Charles Kean, they 
are never forced, while, like Mr. 
Fechter in his best days, he often 
seems to pass by portions of the 
dialogues which in the ancient 
régime were always regarded as 
points which the actor was bound 
to make. I recollect asking Lord 
Lytton once why he had given up 
writing for the stage, and why he 
no longer seemed to take much 
interest in the drama, and his 
reply was, that it was hopeless 
nowadays to get a good company 
to act any piece; good, that is, 
‘all round.’ And I am afraid he 
was, to a great extent, right. It 


‘is said that on the production of 


one piece the manager said to him, 
after the play had run about a 
fortnight, ‘ Now look here, Sir 
Edward, the public don’t seem to 
care about this; but I'll tell you 
what, I’ve got a capital farm-yard 
scene. You just let me run that 
scene in, and you may depend 
upon it we shall make a big thing 
of it.’ Sir Edward, it need hardly 
be said, declined the offer. 

The weak points about the pre- 
sent performance of ‘ Richelieu” 
are certainly the representations 
of De Mauprat and Baradas. 
The actors of these parts are dis- 
astrously tame, and they success- 
fully defy the audience to take 
the smallest interest in them. 
When Mr. Phelps produced 
‘ Richelieu’ atthe Princess’s some 
ten or twelve years ago, he was 
far more fortunate than Mr. Bate- 
man, in that he secured Mr. George 
Melville for De Mauprat, and 
Mr. F. Robinson for Baradas. The 
former was energetic and fiery, 
though somewhat stagy; the 
latter was subtle, refined, and dig- 
nified. If these two parts were 
only now more adequately filled, 
‘ Richelieu’ would be far away 
the finest dramatic performance 
of these days. As it is, it is an 
enormous consolation for many 
doleful evenings spent at the the- 
atre in assisting at the representa- 
tion of soda-water comedies, to 
enjoy a really powerful and in- 
teresting play. All that we ask 
is that managers will cease to rely 
upon one or two performers, and 
that dramatic authors will have a 
little more ambition. Mr. J. Pal- 
grave Simpson and Mr. Herman 
C. Merivale have recently pro- 
duced an excellent play, entitled 
‘ Alone.” This is as it should be. 
Collaboration has been eminently 
successful on the French stage, 
and I am glad to see it tried at 
home. Mr. Palgrave Simpson is 
the ablest constructor we possess, 
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and Mr. Merivale a writer of ad- 
mirable dialogue. 


It is possible that some of the 
readers of ‘ London Society’ may 
be fond of ghost-stories, and there- 
fore I relate for their benefit the 
following legend about a certain 
London house. For obvious rea- 
sons, I suppress the names of 
persons and exact localities, and I 
further desire it to be understood 
that I do not hold myself re- 
sponsible for the accurate truth of 
all the details of the story; I 
need only add that the events are 
to be taken as having occurred 
some years ago. 

Some years ago, then, a gentle- 
man, whom we will call Colonel 
Somerville, was desirous of buying 
a house in the west end of town, 
and passing one day through a 
well-known square, he observed 
a house to be sold, which seemed 
to him, as far as outside appear- 
ances and situation were concerned, 
to be the very thing he wanted. 
The printed bill referred him to 
a firm of estate agents in the City, 
and to them he at once went, 
though he could not help enter- 
taining a misgiving that the price 
would be exorbitantly high, and 
beyond his means. No harm, 
however, could be done by simple 
inquiry. He was agreeably as- 
tonished to find that the sum 
demanded was only four thousand 
pounds. Not being a commercial 
man, he could not help expressing 
his astonishment at the small 
sum demanded, and naively in- 
quired if the mansion was very 
much out of repair. The repre- 
sentative of the firm replied un- 
hesitatingly that the house was in 
very good repair, and would not 
require more than the usual 
outlay upon decoration. The Co- 
lonel pressed his inquiries, and, 
as he seemed to be a likely and 
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desirable purchaser, he was soon 
informed of the circumstances 
under which the house in question 
was to be sold. It had belonged 
to a queer old gentleman who 
lived in Clerkenwell, and who 
had died intestate, and the sale 
was ordered by his next of kin, 
who had been found with some 
difficulty. This old gentleman 
had died, strangely enough, in the 
very act of drawing up his will. 
He had just penned the words 
‘ And I desire that my house in 
Square should be—’ when 
some kind of fit seized him, and 
he was discovered the next morn- 
ing by his housekeeper dead in 
his chair. Now the next of kin 
was found in Australia or some 
remote colony, and was anxious 
to realise the property as quickly 
as possible. The house in 
Square had been uninhabited for 
years. There was not a scrap of 
furniture in it; but it had been 
scrupulously cared for and kept 
clean by an elderly deaf woman, 
who did not live in it, but used 
to go to it every morning and 
spend almost all day there, and 
preserved it in such a condition 
that the owner might have fur- 
nished it at any time, and come 
to live there without experiencing 
any sense of discomfort which 
would ordinarily arise from re- 
siding in a house which had not 
been inhabited for a long time. 
It was well known, I may add, 
that the elderly care-taker never 
slept there. The Colonel went to 
view the house. He found that 
he had not been deceived by ex- 
ternal appearances, or by the de- 
scription of the accommodation 
detailed by the agent; it was, in 
short, just such a house as he and 
his wife wanted for a town resi- 
dence, and in due course the pur- 
chase was completed. As he was 
in no particular hurry to enter, 
and as Mrs. Somerville happened to 
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be unwell at this particular time, 
and unable to come to London 
to superintend the furnishing, 
he contented himself with pre- 
paring a bedroom for his own use 
on the first floor, and another for 
his valet on the floor above. He 
retained the services of the elderly 
deaf woman, who appeared to be 
grateful for his consideration, as 
she alleged that the pay she re- 
ceived for her trouble was almost 
all that she had to live on. The 
house became the property of the 
Colonel at Midsummer 185-. 
Towards the end of July the rooms 
mentioned were furnished in a 
temporary manner for the accom- 
modation of the Colonel, who at 
that time was frequently called 
to town on business, but it was 
not till the first week in August 
that Colonel Somerville, accom- 
panied by a valet who had been in 
his service about two years, ac- 
tuaMy entered as a resident. But 
in that house he only remained 
one night, and he never slept there 
again. 

He arrived in town about mid- 
day on the Wednesday in the first 
week in August. The day was 
oppressively gloomy and dull in 
the country, and all London 
seemed to be seething in a sullen 
heat. He went with his valet 
straight to his new house in 
Square. The cabman took 
the fare offered to him without 
grumbling, observing (as he 
glanced somewhat suspiciously 
at the house), ‘This is the first 
time as ever I drove a gentleman, 
nor a lady neither, to this here 
’ouse, and he went away as 
quickly as he could. 

Colonel Somerville 





took no 


notice of the remark at the time, 
though it came vividly to his 
recollection afterwards. 

Having deposited his luggage, 
and seen that his room looked 
tolerably comfortable, he told his 
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servant that he intended to dine 
at his club and should be home 
about eleven. The elderly deaf 
woman, I should say, was in 
attendance. 

Well, the Colonel transacted his 
business, dined at his club with a 
friend, and returned to his house 
shortly after eleven o’clock. His 
servant, a smart, active young 
fellow, opened the door for him, 
showed him to his room, asked’ 
for his orders for the morning, 
and, having received them, retired 
to his room above. 

It was hot in the streets as 
Colonel Somerville drove home; 
it was hotter still in his bedroom, 
yet he felt scarcely any inclination 
tosleep. Another cigar, he thought, 
would soothe him into somnolency, 
so heaccordingly lit one, and tried to- 
amuse himself by considering how 
he should furnish his new house, 
having due regard to the exi- 
gencies of London gas and atmos- 
phere. His cigar finished, he un- 
dressed leisurely and got into bed ; 
the wind, such as there was, came- 
from the south, and he heard the 
great clock of Westminster strike 
twelve. By-and-by, he heard the 
quarter, and then the half hour; 
and then he fell off into a doze 
from which he was awakened by 
repeated knocks at his door. He 
called out ‘ Who’s there? but the 
answer was unintelligible, though 
he heard a voice in reply. He 
hastily lit the candle, and opened 
the door. In the passage he 
found his servant half dressed,. 
looking frightfully pale, and 
shivering violently from head to- 
foot. 

‘Why, Warren, what on earth 
is the matter?’ he exclaimed; 
‘are you ill? 

‘I don’t quite know what is the 
matter,’ was the reply. ‘ Please, 
sir, may I come in ? 

‘Certainly,’ said the Colonel, 
who was one of the kindest of 
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human beings; ‘Come in, Warren; 
you must be ill.’ 

The man entered, shaking as if 
an ague had seized him, and the 
Colonel hastily took his flask from 
his dressing-bag and gave him 
strong brandy and water.” This 
seemed to do Warren good, and 
then his master asked him again 
what was the matter. 

‘I don’t rightly know, sir,’ he 
answered. ‘I went to bed all 
right, and went,sound asleep. 
ButI had a bad dream. I thought 
a pale-faced man came into my 
room, although I knew I had 
locked the door, and he stood 
beside my bed, looking for all the 
world, sir, as if he should like to 
eat me; and then the air in the 
room became so oppressive that it 
seemed to weigh upon my face and 
head, and then this terrible shiver- 
ing came over me as if I was lying 
out of doors in a bitter frost, 
though I knew at the same time 
how hot it was.’ . 


‘Incipient fever,’ said the 
Colonel; ‘let me feel your 
pulse.’ 


The man held out his wrist, and 
his master felt the pulse. 

‘Strange,’ he muttered after a 
minute or two. ‘Have you ever 
had malaria fever, intermittent, 
or that sort of thing ? 

‘No, sir; never that I am aware 
of’ 

* But yet you must beill. Shall 
I go and fetch a doctor ?” 

‘Oh, no, thank you, sir. 
so much better now.’ 

‘Well, then, Warren, I think 
you had better go back to bed 
again.’ 

The man became pale again in- 
stantly, and another attack of 
shivering seized him, and he ex- 
claimed almost in agony, 

‘Oh no, sir, not to that room! 
I feel certain that I should see 
that white-faced man again, and 
feel that weight upon my face and 


I feel 
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“head. Oh, sir, do let me lie here 


upon the floor.’ 

The Colonel looked gravely at 
Warren. He had, in India, seen 
a good deal of delirium tremens, 
and he entertained a very strong 
suspicion that this was the real 
cause of Warren’s strange beha- 
viour ; and yet the man had been 
in his service some time, and he 
had never had any reason to sup- 
pose that he was not thoroughly 
temperate and sober. So he said, 
‘Well, you can take this blanket, 
and lie down upon the floor, or sit 
up in a chair, as you please. I 
expect you will be heartily 
ashamed of yourself to-morrow 
morning, Warren.’ 

‘I think not, sir; I shall only 
be most grateful to you.’ 

So Warren rolled himself in the 
blanket, and Colonel Somerville 
put out the candle and got into 
bed again and tried to go to 
sleep. 

His efforts were in vain. He 
knew himself to be provokingly 
wide awake, and though he counted 
numberless sheep going through a 
gate, and resorted to all those 
devices which are popularly sup- 
posed to encourage sleep, he re- 
mained as wide awake as ever he 
had been in his life. 

Everybody knows how preter- 
naturally acute the senses are 
when after midnight they posi- 
tively refuse to be lulled to slum- 
ber ; and the Colonel felt as terribly 
on the alert as he had felt some- 
times in the Indian mutiny. War- 
ren had quite got over his bad 
dreams and indisposition, and 
snored in the most comfortable 
manner. 

Suddenly some noise within the 
house made the Colonel start up in 
his bed and listen attentively. Yes 
—there could be no doubt about it; 
there was the sound of a stealthy 
footfall upon the stairs. He hastily 
lit his candle again, and his gaze 
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was turned towards the door, 
which he had locked after it was 
settled that Warren should remain. 
He saw the handle move. 

In a flash of thought he asked 
himself what this couid be?’ Lon- 
don thieves would never dream of 
running the risk of entering a 
house in which there was abso- 
lutely nothing to steal. To phy- 
sical fear Colonel Somerville was 
a stranger, and so he at once 
snatched up the short, heavy 
poker from the fireplace, and with- 
out waiting to arouse his servant, 
whom he saw was sleeping heavily, 
he went quietly to the door, un- 
locked and opened it suddenly, 
prepared to capture the intruder. 
But the passage outside was vacant 
and silent. 

Being a man of more than or- 
dinary strength, and thoroughly 
accustomed to danger, he did not 
hesitate about continuing his 
search. There were only two 
other rooms upon this floor, these he 
entered, and, as they were destitute 
of furniture, a glance was sufficient 
to show him that there was no one 
there. Then he went upstairs, care- 
fully examined Warren’s room; 
then he went downstairs, walked 
through the drawing-room, dining- 
room, and study, then into 
the offices, but he encountered 
nobody. Then he proceeded to 
examine the doors and windows 
of the basement, and satisfied him- 
self that nobody could have entered 
there. His examination of the 
lower part of the house occupied 
him about a quarter of an hour, 
and then he arrived at the con- 
clusion that he had been the 
victim of his own imagination. 
Then he yawned, and began to 
think that he felt really sleepy, 
so he ascended from the offices, 
thinking that he should get a few 
hours’ rest at last. Just as he 
put his foot upon the first step of 
the stairs leading from the hall, 


something glittered from the floor. 
He stooped down to see what it 
was, and he picked up what ap- 
peared to be a needle of about 
four times the ordinary length, 
with a tiny steel button at one 
end. He examined it curiously, 
for he did not remember ever to 
have seen such an implement be- 
fore. The point, he remarked, 
appeared to be slightly tarnished. 
With this, the sole result of his 
search, he returhed to his bed- 
room. He entered, and locked the 
door after him, and was about to 
throw off his dressing-gown, when, 
to his intense astonishment, he 
found that Warren, whom he had 
left sleeping soundly, was gone! 

He opened the door again, and 
called loudly. No answer. He 
hurried upstairs to his servant’s 
room; no trace of him there; in- 
deed, no trace of him anywhere, 
and Colonel Somerville never saw 
or heard of James Warren again. 
He had no reason to suppose that 
there was any motive for his mys- 
terious disappearance, for .he had 
not robbed or defrauded his master 
in any way whatever. The next 
day the police examined the house 
thoroughly, but nothing of im- 
portance transpired. Need I add 
that Colonel Somerville’s new 
house was up for sale again im- 
mediately ? 

Three facts remain to be re- 
corded : first, the strange-looking 
needle which the Colonel found 
was subjected to chemical inspec- 
tion, and the tarnishes upon the 
point were pronounced to be 
human blood. Secondly, when 
the house had been for sale about 
six weeks, Colonel Somerville re- 
ceived a letter from the agents, 
announcing that the house was 
sold for the same amount that he 
gave for it. The Colonel, being a 
man of strict honour, thought 
himself in duty bound to make 
the purchaser aware of all that 
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had occurred, and hurried up to 
town to the agents for the pur- 
pose of procuring the name and 
address of this person. All that 
the agents could inform him was 
that the purchaser was a gentle- 
man named Williams and appeared 
to be an American. He gave a 
cheque upon a well-known bank 
for the amount and it was duly 
honoured. The only peculiarity 
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about Mr. Williams was that he 
had a remarkably pale face. 
Thirdly, the house has never since 
been put up for sale, but it remains, 
to all appearance, untenanted, 
though I understand that the 
deaf old woman is still the care- 
taker. 

To the lovers of mystery, I com- 
mend this story. 

Free LANCE. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Memoirs of Henry Fothergill 
‘Chorley.’ 2. Bentley & Son. 

‘The Middle-aged Lover.’ By 
Percy Fitzgerald. R. Bentley & Son. 

‘The Two Widows.’ By Annie 
Thomas. Chapman & Hall. 

‘The Story of a Life.’ By W. A. 
Gibbs. A. W. Bennett. 

‘At Nightfall and Midnight.’ 
By Francis Jacox. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


AS objection has been raised to 
the ‘Memoirs of Henry Fother- 
gill Chorley’ on the score that 
they contain too much of the lives 
of other people, and too little of 
his own. But this is the imputa- 
tion which we bring against most 
biographies. We want to learn all 
that the man himself thought on 
subjects which we discuss, probably, 
with our own souls alone, and are 
surprised that the description of 
his residences, the notes of his 
peculiarities, the number and 
names of his acquaintances—even 
the perusal of his private letters, 
will not afford our curiosity the 
gratification it desires. But what 
mortal, worth anything, ever thus 
‘wore his heart upon his sleeve for 
daws to peck at.’ If occasionally 
we do hap upon memorials so dis- 
cursive that we appear for a while 
to live and think with the subject 
of them, does our esteem rise with 
our knowledge? How small seem 
his weaknesses, how narrow his 
prejudices; how many repetitions 
and contradictions occur, as the 
correspondence of years is turned 
over, and set down in black and 
white for our edification. Will 
any life stand the test and not 
suffer? Mr. Chorley’s life, perhaps, 
would do so as well as any; for he 
was a simple-hearted, good crea- 
ture, who had no vices and many 


virtues, and whose little errors of 
judgment and bigotry might well 
be forgiven to one who was gifted 
with so much genius, and humility, 
and affection. And yet the in- 
terest of the pages before us de- 
pends mainly on the view they 
give of the estimation in which 
his heart and brain were held by 
others, rather than what they tell 
us of himself—of the reflection, as 
it were, of Chorley’s virtues in the 
minds of his acquaintance; and it 
is by inference we feel that the 
man whose friendship was held 
in so much repute by Dickens, 
Thackeray, G. P. James, Procter, 
Browning, Mendelssohn, and many 
others; and by such women as 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Browning, Lady Morgan and Lady 
Blessington, could have been no 
common character, possessing no 
common fame. Of his musical 
and critical career, it is useless to 
speak, both being so familiar to 
his countrymen ; but of the inter- 
esting reading which his Memoirs, 
so mixed up with both, afford, 
there can be no question. 

The biography is light, amusing, 
and graphic, and our thanks are 
due to Mr. Hewlett for having so 
ably performed his task—the most 
difficult, perhaps, in current litera- 
ture. Chorley has done as much, 
perhaps, for modern music as any 
man, and his life possesses a 
general interest, and will possess 
still more after perusal. It was 
not a happy life, though mixed up 
with as much Success as Society ; 
but we have mostly lived long 
enough to know that neither con- 
tains the elements of bliss. If the 
world’s applause could bring hap- 
piness, Chorley ought to have had 
it, yet his biography is a ‘ study 
in grey,’ which we lay down with 
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renewed thankfulness that such 
things cannot last for ever; yet 
while it lasts for our readers, we 
advise them to procure Chorley’s 
Life, and much enjoy it. 

. . . * 


Mr. Fitzgerald has not done jus- 
tice to his bright little story in 
calling it by such an uninviting 
name. Does he imagine the fair 
feminine subscribers to Mudie’s 
have grown weary of ‘young’ 
lovers, that he labels his hero 
‘ middle-aged,’ in the most pointed 
gold letters, right in the middle of 


. his back? If the title has de- 


terred any of them from perusing 
the book, however, we must assure 
them they have committed an 
error. We cannot say, candidly 
speaking, that we admire the 
middle-aged gentleman himself in 
the capacity of lover; but the 
heroine, ‘Corinna,’ is charming 
enough to atone for all his short- 
comings, and the whole story, as 
a picture of country-town life, is 
very graphic. Mr. Fitzgerald is 
always bright and dramatic, but 
he has excelled himself in the 
character of Mr. Nagle, who is the 
most striking in the book; and 
though the absence of much love- 
making in the plot, notwithstand- 
ing its title, may be considered a 
drawback by some readers, it will 
weigh in its favour with others; 
so that we may confidently pre- 
dict a fair run for a very fair 
novel. 
7. = * * * 

‘The Two Widows’ has more 
plot in it than most novels by the 
same author. The story opens 
well with a description of the feud 
between the two women, and a 
comparison of their surroundings 
and idiosyncrasies. It leads up 
brightly, too, to the secret, which 
carries the reader’s interest well 
with it up toa certain point; but we 
were disappointed at the abrupt 
finish. The novel should have 
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been in three volumes, instead of 
two; a hurried dénouement always 
giving the idea of ‘scumbled’ 
work, which is a blemish on an 
otherwise well-told and rather 
artistic story. 
> - > * * 

‘The Story of a Life’ is one of 
those productions which we are 
not in the least surprised at 
authors desiring to give to the 
world (for an author’s conceit is 
half his constitution), but con- 
siderably so at their finding any 
publisher to aid them in the work. 
To write weak, maudlin, trashy 
verse is the easiest thing possible, 
but to get it into type must have 
required considerable circumven- 
tion, for which we give Mr. Gibbs 
due credit. And to get it issued 
under the same cover with one of 
the funniest comedies we ever read, 
must have required still more. Al- 
though so amusing, it greatly 
upset us. The fact is that we had 
wept so copiously over the verse, 
that we were hysterical by the 
time we reached the comedy, and 
not quite accountable for our 
actions. But we lay all the blame 
to Mr. Gibbs. He shouldn’t do it. 

. * * * * 


‘ At Nightfall and Midnight’ is 
a collection of short extracts or re- 
flections on the change which we 
call Death. It is an interesting 
and well-compiled volume, but we 
do not consider it much calculated 
to correct the erroneous fear with 
which the larger half of mortality 
regard everything connected with 
our passing to another world. 
Mr. Jacox discourses on mid- 
night fears and fancies, uncon- 
trollable terrors, memories of the 
dead, last looks, last sighs, last 
groans, with the fidelity of a police 
report, and we think his manner 
of treating the subject is likely 
to make his readers much more 
melancholy than they were before. 
Surely we have enough suffering 
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in this world, without gloating 
upon that of others; and why 
should we rake up all the miser- 
able things that authors have occa- 
sionally said in the bitterness of 
their spirits, till we make a great 
charnel heap of memories to take 
to bed with us? Our lives are, for 
the most part, too sad to want 
reminders of our miseries; and 
the beautiful angel Death, who 
mercifully comes in the course of 
time to lift us above them, should 
be painted as he is—a messenger 
from heaven to our prison-bars, 
with the order of release in his 
hand—instead of something ter- 
rible that shall rush on us sud- 
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denly at the midnight hour to 
bear our trembling souls away in 
the dark and the cold, to an 
unknown and dreaded future. 
Why dwell with painful perti- 
nacity on ‘last looks’ and ‘last 
words’? There is no such word 
as ‘last’ in the dictionary of im- 
mortals. We have to part, it is 
true, but the time of séparation is 
too short to be worth thinking 
about to those who really believe 
they shall meetagain. The worst 


of it is that, though all acknow- 
ledge it, so few live as though 
they were practically convinced of 
the truth of their belief. 
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